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WHAT IS WRONG WITH CIVIL ISATION? 

The Camel Goes Before the Prince 





The camel in this picture is going down the main street in Jodhpur to lay the dust for the 
Prince of Wales’s procession. A skin filled with water is thrown across the camel’s back, 
and as the animal walks along the water falls from an outlet on each side of the bag 


MYSTERY OF THE 
FROZEN NORTH 

TRAGIC LETTER LEFT ON 
THE ICE 

The Thief That Came in the 
Arctic Night 

SAD FATE OF A POLAR HERO 

There have been so many stories of 
triumph and tragedy amid Polar con¬ 
ditions that the range of possibilities 
would almost seem exhausted. But, as 
the ways to safety are beyond numbe'r to 
men of steady nerve and stout heart, 
so also are the incalculable perils. 

Fate has now struck from a totally 
unexpected quarter at two brave men 
of the Amundsen Arctic expedition, and 
a dismal story, fantastic enough for 
fiction, creeps out- of the Polar night to 
solve a'three-year-old problem. / 

Amundsen sailed in the Maud in June, 
1918, on a five years' drift across the 
Polar Cap, and on being frozen in, near 
Cape Chelyuskin, the northernmost point 
of Asia, he sent forth two trusted stal¬ 
warts,' Tessem and Knudsen, to march 
overland for home, bearing valuable 
records of the expedition. 

The Last Camp Fice 

That was in October. 1918, and from 
that time onward nothing was seen or 
heard of the men until the other day, 
when a Russian search party came upon 
a letter, dated November. 10, 1919, 

containing these grim words : “ We have 
only food enough to last twenty days, as 
Polar*bears have destroyed our depots.'* 

The searchers found this notification 
near Cape Stcrgelow, and, pushing on to 
Dixon, discovered a map that had been 
used by the wanderers ; then on to Cape 
Primetny, where stark disaster revealed 
itself. There lay the remains of one of 
the devoted pair, charred, as though, 
after he had lain down and died, the last 
camp fire had reached his poor, starved 
body. • 

Of the second man there is no trace ; 
he is as completely lost as Franklin and 
his seven-sepre fellow victims. 

Apart from the sadness of the record, 
there is a startling surprise in the destiny 
of Tessem and Knudsen. 

Perils That Men Face 

Men who go to the Poles prepare for 
many hardships—for 100 and more 
degrees of frost; for blizzards that rage 
for days at aeroplane speed ; for blind¬ 
ness arising from the glare of the pitiless 
snow ; for the perils of gross darkness 
which lasts day and night for months. 

They prepare, off the Antarctic coasts, 
to face man-eating grampuses, and in 
the Arctic to fight Polar bears that make 
a mouthful of a sleeping man’s.head. 

But the one thing they do not expect, 
when depositing food for future use, 
is that bears will appear in a seemingly 
lifeless land, rob those depots of their 
stores, and S(? leave the human owners 
to perish of starvation. 


It is the unforseeable that has been 
the undoing of all recent Polar endeavour. 
Shackleton would have reached the 
South Pole in 1909 had not his hungry 
ponies killed themselves by eating sand. 
Scott would have crowned his march to 
and from the South Pole had not tin 
plague attacked his fuel cans. The effect 
of low temperatures upon the tin caused 
the metal lining of his petrol cans to decay, 
so that the oil leaked or evaporated away, 
and left him and his party to freeze to 
death in’ their blizzard-besieged tent. a. 
dozen miles from safety and abundance. 

Sir Douglas Mawson’s terrible experi¬ 
ence in the interior of Antarctica in 19n 
was the product of the unforeseeable, 
when wliat was thought ’ to be solid 
ground opened out into a frightful 
crevasse and swallowed up his compan¬ 
ion, his best *dogs and the sledge that, 
bore practically all the stores, and left 
him with little more than his dauntless 
heart to fight his way back through ice 
and storm to .a shipless coast. " 

Science, skill, and lion-like valour are 
opening the frozen silences to human 


knowledge. But what sports of fortune 
are our explorers.! Amundsen was the 
first of mankind to navigate the North- 
West Passage. Then, outpaced by Peary 
in a dash for the North Pole, he scurried 
across the world and reached the South 
Pole in advance of Scott seemingly with 
as little difficulty as if he had been on 
a Viking picnic. .. 

Yet, in his expedition which began in 
1918, when German arms still threatened 
to ruin civilisation, he has made practi¬ 
cally 110 progress. His ship is still in the 
ice ; he is back in Europe, and two of 
his finest comrades lie dead in the dreary 
wastes because unsuspected white bears 
contrived an unimagined foray, not in 
direct attack, which. good rifles would 
have mastered, but by burglary, which 
brought ruin and destruction. 

“ Be prepared for the unexpected ” is 
the explorer's motto ; it is because there 
are influences and hazards too im¬ 
probable to be anticipated that mis¬ 
chance wins, and giants like Scott and 
Wilson, Tessem and Knudsen, die in 
achieving immortality. 


SOMETHING WRONG 
WITH CIVILISATION 

BLUNDERING WAYS OF 
MEN 

What Has Happened to Our 
Transport System ? 

BURNING THE FOOD OF 
HUNGRY CHILDREN 

While there is much to be proud of in 
our civilisation there is wide room for 
improvement, and things are happening 
all over the world today that seem 
scarcely credible. % 

We pride ourselves on the perfection 
of our methods of transport, and boast 
that steamers can. cross the Atlantic in 
five days, that railways cover the earth 
like a network, that motors run in every 
land and even in the desert. Yet when 
the need is at its greatest our wonderful 
system of transport fails because of the 
greed or stupidity or blundering of men. 

, Some striking illustrations of this are 
provided by certain things that every¬ 
body can see in the world today. 

Burning Good Food 

On one side of the earth, in Russia, 
once the granary of Europe, ten million 
people are dying of starvation and twenty 
million more are in danger of perishing 
for want of food ; while at the other side 
of the world, in the Western States of 
America, 25 million bushels of maize, one 
of the finest of foods, are being burned 
as fuel because it is cheaper than coal. • 

Yet, again, in many countries of 
Europe factories have had to close dowm 
because they cannot get coal to keep 
their machinery going, and—incredible 
but true—thousands of tons of coal 
brought up from the depths of the earth 
are lying idle round pit-mouths in 
England, waiting to be sold and shipped. 

The law of supply and demand is as 
powerful today as ever it was. Yet, 
although ships are laid up idle by the 
hundred in every mercantile country in 
the world, and sailors by the thousand 
are unemployed, civilisation can find no 
way of adjusting matters and bringing 
supply and demand together. 

Bananas Going to Waste 

Still another striking 'illustration of 
this failure of civilisation exists in 
France. On the quay at Bordeaux 
.£66,000 worth of Canary Island bananas 
are rotting, and becoming a positive 
nuisance, because the merchant to whom 
they are consigned declines to pay a 
duty of 32s. a hundredweight imposed 
on them owing to a rupture of the 
Franco-Spanish commercial relations. 

Here we have a squabble between two 
nations, with a smaller squabble be¬ 
tween two trade interests, and thous¬ 
ands of pounds’ worth of food are 
allowed to decay, while not far away 
people are dying whose lives this food 
might save. 

Truly it is a strange world that our 
politicians make for us. 
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DRIEST YEAR KNOWN 
IN ENGLAND 

RAINFALL CUT IN TWO 

Grave Outlook if the Long 
Drought Does not Break 

WHAT HAS HAPPENED 

By Our Weather Correspondent 

The year 1921 will probably long be 
remembered as the year of most remark¬ 
able shortage of rainfall known tojiave 
occurred in this country, not only in the 
memory of living persons, but also since 
it first became possible to make trust¬ 
worthy records. 

This does hot merely mean that we 
have enjoyed an unusually fine summer : 
it has a very serious significance, 
for now, almost at mid-winter, many 
districts in England are suffering severely 
from want of water, and it has been said 
that if the drought is not soon over parts 
of the country will have to be deserted 
as uninhabitable. 

Half the Usual Rainfall 

In the south-east of England, where 
the drought has been worst, not much 
more than half the usual amount of rain 
has fallen during the year. In some 
parts of the world this would not be 
looked upon as remarkable, but in 
England it has not been known to occur 
before within recorded annals. 

. The year has been notable for long 
dry periods in many parts of the 
Northern Hemisphere, including North 
America, France, Switzerland, Italy, and 
Russia. The British Isles lie on the 
fringe of the European drought area, and 
in our north-west coast districts lying 
outside it the records of rainfall show 
that the year was moderately wet. 

If wc look at the two little maps on 
this page we shall be able to understand 
why at the same time it can be drier 
than usual in the south-east of England 
and rainier than usual in north and west. 

The Great Air Drift 

The rain which falls in the British 
Isles is nearly all brought by a great 
drift of air from the North Atlantic 
Ocean. This air-drift passes across our 
islands as a south-westerly wind which 
blows for about three-quarters of the 
year, being stronger and more persistent 
in winter than in summer. 

In the first map the arrows show the 
paths taken by the rain-bearing winds 
under ordinary circumstances. These 
paths are, however, not always the same. 
In some years they extend farther to the 
south, bringing the British Isles more 
directly under their influence. These are 
wet years. In others they lie farther 
northward, and when this happens 
much less rain falls.’ 

Unsolved Problem 

It is very seldom the main path of the 
rain winds is so far north that the whole 
of the British Isles lies outside it,, but in 
1921 the track was exceptionally far to 
the north, as shown in the second map, 
and only a narrow fringe of the north¬ 
west coast was to any great extent 
affected by it. The year was probably 
very rainy in Iceland, which lay directly 
in the path of the rain-drift, but in all 
probability much of the rain which 
would ordinarily have fallen in our 
islands has gone into the sea. in the 
latitude of the Faroes. 

Whether we shall ever be able to 
foresee dry or wet years depends on our 
finding out what causes the variations 
in the track of the rain-bearing Atlantic 
winds. This is one of the problems 
that have not yet been solved. 


A CATERPILLAR PROCESSION 

Writing from his station on the White 
Nile, in the Sudan, a missionary men¬ 
tions that when out for an evening walk 
he saw 212 caterpillars migrating in 
single file, making a procession ten yards 
long, moving slowly across the road, the 
head of each touching the tail of another. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 




Gathered by 

■ 



Five hundred journalists attended the 
Washington'Disarmament Conference. 

A Holstein cow in Massachusetts has 
produced 32,563 pounds of milk in 
one year. 

Has President Harding been reading 
our page 9 ? He has started a White 
House Question Box. v ; 

A Dulwich reader reports the capture 
there of a fine specimen of red admiral 
butterfly on December 17. 

A Monmouthshire reader gathered in 
late December, 900 feet above sea-level, 
a quarter of a pound of whortleberries. 

No Flies in Alaska 

Alaska lias millions of mosquitoes, but 
not one housefly, says' a doctor lately 
returned from there. 


France’s Oldest Bishop 

The oldest bishop in France, having 
caught a chill at service in his cathedral 
at Montpelier, has just died, aged 91. 

Belgium’s Woman M.P. 

The first woman to sit in the Belgian 
Parliament has just been elected a sena¬ 
tor. She is Madame Spaak, a Socialist, 



On the left the wet winds of a normal year; on the right 
the wet winds experienced last year. See next column 


Death of a Famous Pigeon 

A pigeon that won a race from Rome 
to England in the year before the war 
has just died in a loft at Derby at the 
age of 14. 

Houses Swept Away 

A tidal wave has lately s\vcpt away, 
many houses and drowned over a 
hundred natives in the town of Ibijay 
in Manila. 

Twopence-in-the-Slot 

Automatic stamp machines arc to be 
placed outside post-offices. We hope 
they will soon be giving out old-fashioned 
penny stamps. . 

Letting Them Choose 

The idea of allowing children to take 
down their own books in Norwich 
Children’s Library has doubled the 
number of books taken out. 

Road Up a Volcano 

A road is to be made from Kilauea 
Volcano, in Hawaii, to the summit of 
Mauna Loa, an active volcano which 
reaches 14,000 feet above the sea. 

Spoiling Cannes ? 

Many intending visitors to the Riviera 
this year have been perturbed by the 
statement that bull fights, are to be 
organised for that famous winter resort. 

A Splendid Yorkshireman 

Professor Sims Woodhead has died 
suddenly near Lincoln. He was a 
doctor-professor at Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity and one of the best Yorkshircmcn 
who ever lived. 

500 Flowers 

A reader at Jvybridge, Devon, says 
that many children.there have collected 
and preserved* over 500 varieties of 
flowers. He has noted over 600 varie¬ 
ties within a radius of ten miles. 

A Helium Airship 

An Americau naval airship has made 
two successful flights with non-in flam- 
mable helium gas—the first flights 
made with helium. The envelope* Avas 
filled with 181,000 cubic feet of gas. 

“ Pure Gold ” 

A minister in Belfast, referring to the 
C.N. as pure gold, hoped that all his con¬ 
gregation would take it into their homes 
and see the world of beauty opened up in 
its pages. The same week, in a‘lecture 
in Belfast, another minister gave the 
C.N. his warmest nraise. 


A KAISER S MAN 
Police Chief Goes to Prison 
REVOLUTIONIST IN A FORTRESS 

It is not often that a chief of police 
has* experience of a prison as a prisoner, 
but that is now the lot of Herr von 
Jagow, who was chief of the Berlin 
police force and a powerful person under 
the Hohenzollcrn regime. 

So powerful'was lie then, and so 
bitterly' did he resent losing* his 
authority, that he rashly took part; in 
the conspiracy of March 1920 to over¬ 
throw the German Republic and set up 
a monarchy again. 

The leader in this foolish attempt, 
Herr Kapp, ran away and is living out 
of Germany to avoid punishment, but 
von Jagow was arrested, and after a 
long trial lie has been sentenced to five 
years’ imprisonment. 

An Old Tradition 

He will be kept in a fortress, which is 
not so bad as an ordinary prison, and 
will have the privileges allowed to 
political offenders, such as freedom to 
read and write, to have food sent in, 
and to furnish his own rooms. 

The tradition which excuses crime if it 
is committed with a political object— 
tliat is, in the hope of changing the 
government of a country-—is still strong 
enough to make people think such dis¬ 
turbers as Karl Hapsburg and von 
Jagow ought not to be treated as 
common felons. Sonic day that opinion 
may change and guilt may be measured 
by the amount of harm done, but five 
years’ loss of liberty is still a severe 
punishment for a former chief of police. 


RESTED FOR 1000 YEARS 
Graves of Viking Heroes 

DOCTOR’S DISCOVERY IN 
GREENLAND 

A doctor travelling in Greenland has 
made an interesting discovery. 

A Norwegian vessel, while fetching from 
Greenland a cargo of cryolite, a composite 
mineral much used in manufacturing 
aluminium and only found extensively 
in Greenland, landed a doctor to attend 
to the. families of the miners, and lie, 
wandering around, came* upon a large 
mound of stones apparently piled up by 
human agency. 

It occurred to him at once that this 
might well be a grave of the wandering 
Northmen of long ago, called Vikings, 
who" so often raided and sometimes 
settled on the British coasts. In the old 
stories, of sagas, the ending of the life 
of a hero often is that “ his grave was 
hidden under the stones, in obedience 
to the command of Odin/’ 

Search was accordingly made under 
the stony mound, and there the bones of 
fifteen warriors were discovered, where 
it is believed they have rested for a 
thousand years. Beside them were 
t heir spears and other weapons; and their 
clothes, made of skins and frozen solid, 
were but little injured by the long lapse 
of years. 

It had long been known that the 
Vikings, ; in their voyaging, reached 
Greenland and , almost certainly the 
American continent. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices, have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects.of interest., 

1664 edition of Shakespeare . * • £300 

1st edition of Shelley’s “ Queen Mab ” £200 
Poem iu Burns’s handwriting . . £122 

A 15th-century missal .... £100 
1st edition of “ The Compleat Angler ” £40 
A letter by James Boswell . . £37 

The first Icelandic Bible * . . * £28 


WHO WAS ABDUL 
BAH A? 

INTERESTING MAN PASSES 
AWAY 

Famous Religious Leader of 
the East 

THE BABIS AND THEIR FAITH 

One of the little paragraphs in the 
papers of late has announced the death 
of Abdul Baha, in Syria/ It is an inter¬ 
esting piece of news, for Abdul Baha 
was the greatest apostle of a famous 
religion in .the East. 

The most vigorous religion in the East 
is Mohammedanism. It holds Egypt, 
Arabia, Persia, and Mesopotamia, as well 
as a large part of India, in the hollow of 
its hand, besides many regions where 
French influences represent Europe. 
And one. of the greatest problems of the 
future is how the changing world cam 
get on with the devoted but stubborn, 
narrow, warlike Mohammedan faith. 
At least we all ought to know about it. 

Grain of Mustard Seed 

Particularly we ought to know that to¬ 
day inside Mohammedanism there is a 
reform movement quietly going on, 
headed by men who claim, as is the 
custom with the East, to be prophets. 
It is perhaps only as a grain of mustard- 
seed, but it is one of the grains that may 
grow and astonish the world, as Christ¬ 
ianity did, almost before the world 
is aware. The religion is called Babiism. 

It began in 'Shiraz, Persia, in 1844, 
when a young Mohammedan, Mirza. Ali 
Mohammed, who took the title of The 
Bab, began to preach. His teaching was 
gentle and good, and attracted many 
listeners. It dwelt on human brother : 
hood and freedom for all to believe 
what they felt to be best. It did not 
attack other religions. Toward Chris¬ 
tians and Jews it was fair and kind. 

Born Rich : Died Poor ' 

Then persecution sprang up. The 
Bab was imprisoned, and finally put to 
death in 1850. But a son of the governor 
of Teheran, Baba’u’llah, or “ The 
Splendour of God,” took up the work 
and carried it on, though lie was per¬ 
secuted and exiled from city to city- 
out of Persia to Bagdad, then to Con¬ 
stantinople, then to Adrianople, and 
finally to Acre in Palestine, where he died 
in 1892. He began rich and died poor; 
but everywhere he was faithful to his 
beliefs, and attracted loyal followers ; 
and when he died all the people of Acre 
mourned foryi man trusted and beloved. 

He was succeeded by his son, Abdul 
Baha, who still lives at' Acre, the head of 
the Babi sect, with followers scattered 
throughout the Mohammedan world, 
teaching the opposite of the orthodox 
Mohammedan doctrine of the conquest 
of all non-Mohammedan “ infidels ” by 
the sword. 

Brotherhood of Mankind 

The story of the Babis is very much 
like the story of the ancient prophets of 
the Jewish faith and of the rise of early 
Christianity, for the East changes very 
little* But how little we have known 
of this faith, though it has been taught 
and traduced and persecuted for three- 
quarters of a century. 

It was much the same with Christian¬ 
ity in the world’s great centres of popu¬ 
lation half a century aiter the crucifixion 
of Christ; but what was good lived on and 
grew, and it may be that presently the 
tender faith of ’ Babiism, working 
inside Mohammedanism, may shape its 
harsher outlines and enable it to meet 
Christianity and work for good aims in 
common, for already Babiism welcomes 
the League of Nations, asks for the co¬ 
operation of the *'Christian West, and 
places in the forefront of its beliefs the 
brotherhood of mankind. 

“ The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
canst not tell whence it cometh. So is 
everyone that is born of the Spirit.” 
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A BOY’S LETTER 
FROM INDIA 

Its Most Beautiful 
Countryside 

LIFE IN A QUIET AND FAR¬ 
AWAY PLACE 

By a C.N, Boy Reader 

A boy of fourteen, who does not give us his 
address, describes life in Southern India, 
apparently at Otacamund. We shall be glad 
to hear from him again. 

Probably most of your readers think 
of India as a country of magnificent 
towns, but I wonder if any of them think 
of parts of it as much like England. 

There are not many such places in 
India, but I live at one of the few, in the 
far south, known as the Queen of the 
Stations, from its sheer loveliness. 

It possesses none of the grand beauty 
of Kashmir ; nor can it boast of a single 
fine building; but.it has a charm not 
easily forgotten. It is on the Nilgiri or 
Blue Mountains range, -and is the ter¬ 
minus of the South Indian Railway. 

Here the aboriginal mountain tribes 
still exist as they did a hundred years 
ago. They keep their old form of dress 
and habits, and live in little thatched 
huts, with openings so small that one 
has to crawl to enter them. 

Frost in India 

We do not get any snow here, but 
during the winter months the grass is all 
whitened by the frost in the early morn¬ 
ing, though the sun soon melts it. 

Our winter lasts till about the end of 
February. Afterwards comes our sum¬ 
mer, when we have lovely long, warm 
days, and sometimes months pass 
without a drop of rain. This fine 
weather lasts till the end of May, when 
the S.W. monsoon has its turn. On the 
whole ours is a most delightful climate. 

With the exception of some tropical 
flowers, almost all other flowers grow 
here abundantly and easily. Some 
exist only during certain periods of the 
year ; others are perennial. In August, 
the time for dahlias, many banks are 
brilliant, masses of colour. The eucalyp¬ 
tus, the acacia, the cypress, and "the 
wattle are our chief trees. 

Foliage All the Year 

, Trees remain in foliage throughout 
the year, and we never sec bare branches. 
When the wattle is in bloom there arc 
masses of yellow mingled with the green. 
Everything is fresh and green, and the 
hills round us, sheltering the little town, 
seem to speak of peace and strength. 

Even during the war life went on peace¬ 
fully here. True, some of the men en¬ 
listed and' never came back ; but with 
the green fields and the stately hills 
around us it was difficult to realise that 
in other parts of the world men were 
being mown down like sheaves of corn. 

In spite of its loveliness this is quite 
a backward place. We hav£ no electric 
light, but have to use oil. 

Very few natives can read or write 
English, and many of them do not even 
know their own language properly. We 
have only one picture-house, no theatres 
or trams, one club, and one gymkhana. 
However, Nature makes up for all. 

TALKING FROM TRAINS 
Wireless Dream Coming True 

One of the latest uses of wireless is 
likely to prove a boon to business men. 

A train running between Berlin and 
Hamburg is fitted- with wireless tele¬ 
phone sets, and passengers are able to 
ring up almost any number and so carry 
on their business while away from town. 

This is made possible by a combina¬ 
tion of wireless and ordinary telephony, 
the wireless messages from the train being 
picked up by the telephone wires run¬ 
ning along the railway line, and so trans¬ 
mitted to the nearest exchange, which, in 
turn, connects the travelling speaker 
with the desired number. 

So successful has this service proved 
that the day may not be far off when it 
will be quite usual to keep in touch with 
those at home when travelling miles away. 


JACK FROST REIGNS IN HOLLAND 



A schoolboy of Volendam helps his sister to adjust her skat©3 



Skating in the frozen harbour of Volendam 



Off for a spin on a frozen canal Two big brothers give their sisteh a ride 



Sharpening the skates on the ice 

Little Holland has been in the grip of Jack Frost, and not only the canals but some of the 
harbours have been frozen over. The Dutch people, however, love the ice and are as at 
home on skates as they are in their wooden shoes, as can be seen in these pictures- 


A WOMAN’S BAFFLING 
POWERS 

HOW SHE WORKS ON A 
STAR MAP 

Extraordinary Natural Gift of a 
Lady Astronomer 

LUTHER BURBANK & HIS PLANTS 

There may be no royal road to learn¬ 
ing but, according to" Professor H. H. 
Turner, a well-known American woman 
astronomer, Miss Annie J. Cannon, 
possesses a strange power, almost like, a 
sixth sense, which enables her to do cer¬ 
tain difficult scientific work with an 
case and rapidity that is a mystery to 
skilled astronomers. 

Many important facts about the stars, 
such as their movements, their age, and 
their present condition, can be learned 
by examining their spectra—the band of 
light seen when a ray from a star is 
broken up by the spectroscope. The 
spectra of different stars have minute 
variations and are divided up into 
classes; but the work of alloting the 
spectra to their respective classes is 
extremely difficult, usually requiring long 
and patient investigation. 

Helping the Astronomers 

Miss Cannon, however, has an almost 
uncanny ability of recognising at a 
glance the special characteristics of the 
different spectra, and can place them in 
their right groups almost instantly, with¬ 
out any of the laborious methods of 
identification that are necessary even to 
skilled astronomers. In this way she 
has classified several hundred thousand 
stars, a task that might have taken 
others years to perform. 

Some of the grown-up papers have 
stated that Miss Cannon can, at a 
glance, tell the distances of the stars, 
but, of course, that is nonsense. Measuring 
the distance of a star is a very different 
thing from classifying its spectrum. 

Miss Cannon, who was born at Dover, 
Delaware, in 1863, is curator of the 
astronomical photographs at Harvard 
College Observatory. She has won 
distinction in many branches of astrono¬ 
my and lias discovered 160 variable stars, 
but her fgreat work has been. the rapid 
classification of the spectra of stars.. 

Selecting the Seedlings 

Such baffling instances of abnormal 
powers have occurred before. Perhaps 
the most notable case is that of Luther 
Burbank, the plant wizard of America. 

He has an uncanny power of picking 
out at a glance plants which expert 
seedsmen and botanists can only select 
by exercising great care and spending 
ten times as long over the task. 

Burbank will walk down row after row 
of plants and will readily pick out those 
with the qualities of colour and scent 
for which he is seeking. He walks past 
thousands of finy seedlings at an ordinary 
pace, singles out or marks one here and 
there, and at the end of an hour haf 
passed in review probably 20,000 plants 
and chosen 50 or 60 for a special purpose. 

Testing the Plant Wizard’s Power 

So amazing is this power that many 
have doubted its reality, and some time 
ago it was put to the test. A horti¬ 
culturist who thought no man could 
possibly make a proper selection so 
rapidly was invited to prove the matter 
by experiment. 

" He chose a number of apparently 
valuable plants from those rejected by 
Burbank, and these were grafted on the 
trees at tho same time as Burbank's 
own selections. It was some years 
before the result could be known, and 
then the plant wizard’s choice was in 
every instance triumphantly vindicated. 

Experts who have tested Luther 
Burbank’s eyes declare that he can 
readily detect, as though by magic, 
gradations of colour that to the ordinary 
eye show no differences -whatever; and 
his sense of smell is so amazing that he 
can scent a flower that slightly differs 
from thousands of such plants. 
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INVENTIONS & IDEAS 
Things Just Patented 


LATVIA AND ITS 
PEOPLE 


By Our Patent Office Expert 

These inventions have been only just patented, 
and the Editor, has no, further, information. 


A NEW COUNTRY APPEALS 
TO OLD ENGLAND 


A TEAPOT-LID DEVICE 

One' of the difficulties with china 
teapots is that the 
loose lid is so liable 
to, fall off. In this 
pot the lid -is retained 
in position ' by an 
arm projecting over the lid at the back. 

A TREASURY-NOTE COUNTER 

This apparatus for holding treasury or 
bank notes has a spring 
clip to press the notes 
down firmly at one 
end, and at the other 
end they are raised 
loosely for counting by a cross projection. 




A USEFUL JAM JAR 

This jar, which is suitable for jam, 
pickles, honey, and so on, 
is self-opening. On being 
lifted by the handle the 
hinged base falls' and the 
j ar is slanted forward, 
being opened at the same 
time, so that the contents 
can be used without delay. 
As can be seen, the device 
is very simple and.also very effective. 



A NEW KIND OF EYEGLASS 

These are pincc-nez without the usual 
nipping appara- 
tus. Bows 
situated behind 
the lenses fit into 
the eye-socket the same way as a monocle. 

A HANDY POTATO-MASHER 

The new potato-masher has a slotted 
metal sheet bent about 
midway and fitted into 
a handle. The pototoes 
are mashed by being 
pressed by this simple implement. 

A FRUIT-PICKING APPARATUS 

_ A metal ring supporting a bag of any 
suitable material is fastened on 
a long pole, so that the fruit on 
the trees can be reached by it. 

The upper edge of the rfng, or 
part of it, is sharpened, so that 
the stalks of growing fruit 
maybe cut and the fruit released 
without the need of mounting a ladder. 





A NEW KIND OF ROLLER SKATE 

In this roller skate there are two 
large side wheels, while 
at the back of the heel 
there is a small rear 
wheel. In the ordinary 
way the skater will roll 
on the large wheels only, 
but, if the toe is raised, 
the , rear wheel also 
touches the ground, as shown here. 



A MUFF FOR THE PERAMBULATOR 

A muff that can be easily, attached to 
the handle - bar of a 
perambulator or push¬ 
cart. It consists of a 
cover of waterproof, with 
some warm material 
inside,, which protects 
the hands when they are inserted. 



A TOASTING APPLIANCE 

A bar containing a number of hooks, on 
which the bread can be 
r placed for toasting, has a 
clip that enables it to be 
fastened to the canopy or 
any * projecting part of 
a gas fire. When one side of 
the bread isToastedthebar 
can be reversed to toast the other side. 



A COAT OR DRESS BAG 

This is a bag for protecting garments 
from dust and moth. It is / — x 
made of airproof, damp- ^ * 

proof, and dustproof material, 
such as rubber-coated cloth, 
and is provided with a mouth . < 4 , b : pj 
closed by a flap. Straps are '*$&.!jijf 
fitted inside, on which the jlgdSt: 

. garments can be hung, the 
whole being suspended from a wall. 


fffj 
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Life on the Borders of Troubled 
Russia 

BOOKS AND PICTURES WANTED 

By a Teacher in Latvia" 

About two years ago thc'C.N. gave 
an account of the new country of Latvia, 
the land of the Letts, of which Riga is 
the capital. 

The provinces of Courland, Livonia, 
and Latgale arc now organised as a 
State independent of Russia, eager to 
develop itself according to its own racial 
instincts, speaking ‘ its own language, 
which Russia tried vainly to suppress. 

- With a coast of nearly 350 miles 
Latvia has, next to Finland, the most 
vigorous seafaring population of the old 
Russia. It is an agricultural land, famed 
for its crops of flax and rich in timber; 
Now it is trying tohase its prosperity on 
the sure foundation of education. 

Eager to Learn English 

From this interesting new State we 
have received this letter, which we are 
sure will be read with warm sympathy. 

Your most interesting newspaper, 
which is read all over the world, has 
reached Valmicra, a town in the new¬ 
born State of Latvia, in the former 
territory of Russia, on the Baltic Sea. 
Perhaps you will be able to print a 
few lines about our Latvian pupils, 
who are most eager to learn English. 

They would like very much to 
exchange picture postcards with Eng¬ 
lish pupils. Our people know so very 
little about England, and have seen 
so few views of English towns and 
country places, for in our part of the 
world nothing of that kind can be got. 

I am sure you English know little 
about us too ; and, what is worse, you 
do not know that wc feel such a deep 
interest in your form of culture. 

On the Boundary of Russia 

We are living on the boundary of 
Russia, the paradise of the Bolsheviks, 
who, through bribing and skilful 
agents, are trying to spread their false 
teaching among our people. Only 
enlightenment and friendship, aiicl the 
example of the great experienced 
nations, can drag us out of that 
swamp. From those who own much, 
much will be asked. 

The Government High School for 
boys and girls at Valmiera is just start¬ 
ing an English library. Perhaps some 
of your readers will sort out a few 
book's from their own stock. We have 
plenty of German and French books, 
but 110 English ones, as English has 
not been taught in our schools before. 

If English teachers 'would arrange 
excursions to our part of the world, 
and from time to time give its lectures 
on English culture, we should be very 
thankful indeed. 

Population Grows Less 

Is there not a women's league in 
Great Britain who would take the 
women of Latvia by the hand and 
lead us along known paths ? Though 
we are fond of our " ain fireside,” we 
do not want to ” gang our ain gait.” 
We want to profit from tlic experience 
of others in social work. 

Before the war Latvia had two t and 
a half millions of inhabitants, but 
owing to the war’s disasters, and the 
retreat of many into Russia 7 when the 
Germans occupied Courland in 1915, 
the population has greatly diminished. 

I hope I have not turned to you in 
vain. Maria Kakis 

Teacher of English in the Government High 
School at Valmiera, Latvia. 

We cannot think that the charming 
letter of our correspondent will have 
been written in vain. We send our 
greetings to the little people of her 
school and commend her appeal with 
much pleasure. 


CROWFOOT’S WORD 

RED MAN’S PROMISE TO 
THE FLAG 

And the Splendid Way in which 
He Kept It 

SAD CHANGE OF A NAME 

Crossing Canada from cast to west by. 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, the 
traveller sees, some time before Calgary 
is reached, a broa# river called the Bow. 

The point at which the railway and this 
fine river meet was until lately called 
Crowfoot. Now that name has been 
changed to Gleichen, and with the change 
a stirring episode in Canada’s history may 
pass out ot common memory. 

The whole district on the eastern side 
of the Rocky Mountains recalls, by the 
names of places such as Medicine Hat 
and Moose Jaw, the days when Red 
Indians were the only inhabitants. 

Along the Bow River lived the tribe 
of the Blackfeet, and fifty-years ago the 
chief of that tribe was named Crowfoot. 
He was a man of few words, but what¬ 
ever he said could be relied on. He 
promised the British that he would be 
faithful to them, and by keeping that 
promise, in spite of the temptation to 
try and make himself an independent 
ruler, he spared us the burden of a 
serious war against the Indians which 
would have put back the development 
of Canada for a number of years. 

Friend of Britain 

Crowfoot was not merely chief of the 
Blackfeet: his authority was acknow¬ 
ledged by all the tribes of this region. 
Upon his decision, when he was asked to 
make a treaty with the British in 1877, 
depended the peace of the territory 
which is now Alberta. A few years 
earlier the North-West Mounted Police 
had appeared in the district. Many 
Indians resented their appearance, but 
Crowfoot saw that they were a benefit 
to his people, not a cause for ill-will. 

“ They have protected us,” he said, 
"as the feathers of the birds protect 
them from the winter’s cold. Bad men 
and whisky were killing so many of us 
that i f the police had not come, few would 
have been left. I wish the police well.” 

Council of the Chiefs 

So when two Scotsmen, the com¬ 
mander of the police and the governor 
of the North-West Territories, called a 
council of Red Indian chiefs, Crowfoot 
attended readily, and advised all other 
chiefs to do the same. 

The governor was favourably, known 
among them. They trusted him; they 
called him The Man Who Talks Straight, 
meaning that he always told the truth. 
Some white men who had gone among 
them had had what the Indians called 
forked tongues, which is their way of 
sa}dng.that people cannot be trusted. 

It is hard to recollect that this part of 
Canada, which has been for so many 
years flourishing under British settle¬ 
ment, with large tow r ns and small towns, 
numberless farms, great irrigation works, 
and so on, was, less than half a century 
ago, a trackless wilderness, inhabited 
only by scattered handfuls of Red Men, 

Children of the Plains 

It would not have been so quickly 
brought under cultivation, and made to 
pasture cattle upon a thousand hills, if 
Crowfoot had not agreed to be friends, 
" Wc are the children of the plains,” he 
said; ” they have always been our 
home, and buffalo meat has been our 
food. Now we are your children. Be 
kind and indulgent to ns.” 

Eight years afterwards, when Louis 
Riel, the" half-bree'd French Canadian 
insurgent, called on these Indians to 
drive out the British, Crowfoot refused 
to take any part in the rising. 

And how have we repaid them for 
their friendship ? Not too handsomely. 
It is scarcely handsome to do away with 
the name Crowfoot. The old chief 
deserved better of Canada than that. 


)CIVCU. 

January H, 1922 

THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

FIRST PARLIAMENT TO 
MEET IN ENGLAND 

Library with Fifty Miles of 
Bookshelves 

MAN WHO WAS NEARLY GREAT 

For this week’s notes on history we 
select three events of varied interest. 
On January 15, 1759, the British 

Museum was-first opened; on January 
18, 1873, Lord Lytton died at Torquay .; 
on January 20, 1265, the first English 
Parliament met at Westminster. 

The British Museum, one of the finest 
collections of antiquities in the world, 
began in 1753, when £$00,000, obtained 
by a. public lottery, was paid for the 
library and collection of antiquities o'f 
Sir Hans Sloaiie. 

Later other purchases were made of 
books and works of art, and the present 
building,, which, has had additions from 
time to time, was built cn the site of 
Montague House. 

Now the museum is divided into eight 
departments, and is particularly rich in 
books and manuscripts of all periods, and 
in antiquities that illustrate Greek art, 
particularly sculpture, and the vanished 
life of Egypt, Babylon, and Assyria. 

The books, ancient and modem, num¬ 
ber over four millions, and occupy nearly 
fifty miles of shelves. About a million 
people visit the museum every year. 

The first Lord Lytton was one of the 
most versatile men of the English race. 
He was notable in his day as a novelist 
who wrote tales in many styles, as a 
poet, a dramatist, and a parliamentary 
orator. Whatever he did he did well 
enough to attract public attention ; but 
trying to do everything he fell short of 
being quite great in anything. 

Now he is remembered, and is likely 
to be remembered, only by his stories ; 
and they are so varied in quality that 
they can only be praised with care. Some 
of them, about low life, are doubtful in 
tone and unreal; but his historical 
novels and his stories of quiet forms of 
English life are faithful. . 

• The question when theTirst real Eng¬ 
lish Parliament met will always be de¬ 
bated by historians. There had been par¬ 
liaments, of a kind, before 1265; and the 



Simon de Montfort riding into Rochester 
Cathedral after defeating Henry Ill’s army 


first really representative parliament met 
twenty years later, but it was modelled 
on Simon de Montfort’s Parliament. 

From Saxon times the wise men had 
met to advise the king, and the Norman 
and Plant a genet kings called together a 
council representing the land-owming 
classes; but the 1265 Parliament brought 
in two members from each city and 
borough, and it met in London, so that 
it had a national standing, and its aim 
was to judge what was best for all. 

It was, therefore, the germ from which 
Parliament, as we know it, has grown. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



v Plans have been completed for a$ 
■: regular airship service between x 

Spain and Buenos Aires. The. 3 
•: journey of425Q.miles is fo occupy 
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Australia, calling alsoal5oufhAfrica,' ' | 

jnaia^&nd N.^Zcaland 

LL—:..' ' :;x s-jy : V ;; 


it is proposed to-start a fortnightly $&£ 
airship service between England and "" 


A FINE FAREWELL 

Miner’s Strength in His Last 
Hour 

Heroism is natural to the miner, as 
natural as it is to the sailor. His work 
makes him feel that death is a familiar 
thing. But that very naturalness makes 
his heroism the more splendid. An 
example comes from South Africa. 

A collapse of earth in a mine im¬ 
prisoned two men, Logan and Johnston. 
For 60 hours their comrades worked 
desperately to rescue them, and suc¬ 
ceeded in reaching Logan, but he died 
from his injuries. 

Johnston was pinned down close by, 
so near that food and drink were passed 
to him, but he could not be released. 
Then another fall and a rush of gas drove 
the rescuers back. But the manager 
risked his life to tell Johnston what had 
happened and how hopeless it was. 

Bid my wife good-bye, and tell her I 
always loved her/’ was the brave man’s 
touching farewell. 

WHERE THE WORLD 
MEETS 

A Port Said Collection 


SIXTY LOST LIVES 
For the Happiness of Travellers 

Not only in war are lives sacrificed ; 
peace, too, has its casualty lists as well 
as its victories. 

When the new Alpine tunnel through 
the Simplon r between France and Italy, 
was ’completed, a wreath was placed 
on a memorial stone in honour of sixty 
workmen killed while the drilling and 
the clearing away of rock went on. 

It is a great convenience to have this 
new tunnel, which duplicates the route 
through the mountains. It will enable 
the train service to be kept up while 
the older tunnel is being repaired. 

But we ought to bear in mind that 
such conveniences cost men’s lives, and 
we should be grateful to those who not 
only do very hard and painful work, but 
run the risk of great dangers from 
blasting accidents, falls of rock, and so 
on, so that the fortunate few may travel 
swiftly and in comfort. 

The memorial to these sixty men 
stands close to the line just before the 
tunnel is entered from the French side, 
and here travellers through the new 
tunnel will be reminded that sixty lives 
were cut short at this place for the 
benefit of all who come this way. 


HOW THE OLD YEAR 
WENT OUT 

The Wind in a Frolic 

The Old Year often goes out with a 
bluster ; 1921 made almost a record in 
this respect. 

The end of the Christmas holiday was 
Inarked by terrific wind, which blew at a 
speed of between fifty and sixty miles 
an hour. In some places actually a 
mile, a minute was registered by the 
instruments, as fast as the fastest train. 

No wonder those who had been to 
Paris for the holiday had a terribly 
rough crossing as they came baclri No 
wonder the seas dashed over promenades 
and breakwaters at Freshwater, Dover, 
and elsewhere. No wonder a cottage 
near Swindon had its thatched roof lifted 
off and part of its walls blown down. 

At the same time there was heavy 
rain, so heavy that in many parts there 
were floods. In the North of England 
the fall was especially useful. Man¬ 
chester got three weeks’ water supply in 
twenty-four hours through the filling- 
up of its reservoirs. 

Yet neither the gale nor the rain 
made the weather very cold ; indeed, 
the temperature in London was the 
highest recorded at the end of the year 
since 1882. 

THE SHARK’S PILOT 
Guiding Him to His Food 

Commenting on a mention of the remora 
iu our article" on a Free Trip With a Shark, 
a Lancashire reader gives us this experience. 

During the war I was on a troopship, 
and.one evening, when fishing from the 
deck in Bombay Harbour, I landed a 
fish about two feet long, of a dark-grey 
colour, shaped like a mackerel. 

An old Hindu on board told me 
he knew it as the pilot fish, and that it 
had a marvellous sense of smell and 
sight. Fastening itself by means of a 
very sticky pad to a shark, he said, 
this fish directed the shark to its food, 
from which it also fed. 


As an illustration of how the whole 
world meets at Port Said, a reader tells 
us that the following coins were put into 
the plate at a church collection there. 

An English penny, an Australian six¬ 
pence, an Indian quarter-rupee piece, a 
Turkish 40-paras, a Greek 10-lepta, a 
Belgian half-franc, a Tunisian 10-cen- 
times, a Dutch quarter-guilder, a 9- 
piastre piece from Cyprus, an Amei'ican 
dime, a 20-cent piece from Ceylon, with 
copper coins from China and Brazil. 


Pronunciations in this Paper 

Aldebaran.Al-deb-ah-ran 

Hawaii.Hah-wi-ee 

Kilauea . . . . . Ive-low-ay-ah 

Nepal.Ne-pawl 

Riviera.Re-ve-ay-rah 

Teheran.Te-he-rahn 


HIGH-HEEL DANGER 
Who is to Blame ? 

A reader in the neighbourhood of Leicester, 
where they know all about the making of shoes, 
objects to blame being cast on manufacturers 
for the ridiculous fashion of high heels. 

The manufacturers have stocks of 
shoes with heels one-and-a-half inches 
high (he says) which they cannot sell, 
because the buyers want higher heels. 
To get rid of their stock the heels have 
to be taken off and higher heels attached. 

Will you tell your readers that as 
soon as ladies ask for lower heels they 
can have them ? The manufacturers 
would like to supply them. 

We are glad to know that this is so, 
but we know of ladies who have asked in 
vain for low-heeled shoes. 


TORTOISE EGGS 
An American Boy Explains 

A smart American boy of New Jersey, 
seeing our question “ How can tortoise eggs 
be hatched ? ” answers it, and we give his 
letter partly for its information and partly 
because it affords a study of the American boy. 

While on a visit to relatives at Staten 
Island a copy of the C.N. fell into my 
hands. I wish we had such a paper in 
America. Seeing your question “ How 
can tortoise eggs be hatched ? ” I 
thought, as we raise turtles here, it 
might interest English lads to know just 
how to .go at it. 

I anx almost 14, and live on my father’s 
farm near Princeton,.New Jersey. 

In America it is very common for boys 
to look for turtle eggs, as we call them, 
and to hatch them. 

The common turtle lays its eggs in 
soft ground. They are quite tough, like 
parchment, and can be handled with¬ 
out danger, or even sent by mail. 

We fill a box with sand, bury the eggs 
about an inch deep, and place a piece 
of glass over the top for protection. 

The box is exposed to the sun in any 
convenient place where it is not likely 
to be disturbed, and presently the little 
turtles hatch out. They are very lively, 
and easily reared. 

As your nights are colder in England 
than with us it might be better to take 
the box indoors at night. ~ 

A MAMMOTH AT NIAGARA ? 
Discovery of a Prehistoric Tooth 

Geologists say that 150,000 years ago 
there were animals in America which 
had teeth three feet long and more than 
twelve inches thick. Such a tooth was 
drawn out of the sand at Niagara Falls 
by a dredger the other day, and now 
efforts are being made to find the 
owner of it. 

The belief of scientists is that the 
skeleton of a mammoth lies under the 
sand—how far down it is impossible 
to guess. They think, however, that 
probably the head is not very deep down, 
and that the dredger broke the skull 
when it fished the tooth up. 
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Who Will Be a 
Livingstone? 

ETvery boy of the best stamp 
^ has hopes of doing some¬ 
thing fine in the world. He 
would sail the seas, climb moun¬ 
tains, know foreign lands; be a 
discoverer or an inventor, or 
sway the minds of his fellow men. 

As a youngster, perhaps, he 
would like to be great in play, 
which is a beginning to being 
great in adventure. Anyway, he 
looks out for fine opportunities, 
promptly seized and used. It is 
this natural ambition that makes 
heroes, and keeps progress astir 
throughout the world. 

Well; there are clear calls to 
noble service in most romantic 
places which apparently have 
not reached^ the ears of many of 
our young people. The great 
continent of Africa, still the 
least known of the continents, but 
not nearly so li dark ” as it was, 
is calling loudly for recruits ; but 
there are few volunteers. 

Africa is being very slowly 
opened up, educated, Christian¬ 
ised, and civilised. The splendid 
work of Robert Moffat and David 
Livingstone is being extended as 
fast as may be, but there are 
not enough suitable volunteers to 
swell the ranks of service. The 
world wants more Moffats and 
Livingstones, and there are not 
enough forthcoming. Is it not a 
reproach and shame ? Does not 
this fact stir the spirit of adven¬ 
ture in our'youth ? 

Hear what one of the great 
missionary societies says : The 
Government has offered a sub¬ 
stantial grant for a medical mis¬ 
sionary to open a hospital in the 
Kovirondo country, but the only 
way open to the society is to take 
a doctor from another station. 

Missionary societies are finding 
it exceedingly difficult to obtain 
men or women who are anxious 
to be trained for educational and 
medical posts in the mission field. 

Now, what do our earnest- 
minded boys and girls think of 
that ? What could be more in¬ 
spiring than to go_ forth as a 
doctor, a teacher, or a mission¬ 
ary, and help to civilise the most 
backward of the continents? If 
you want a noble task, there it is. 
If you want adventure, there it is. 
If you want to wield a fine in¬ 
fluence, there is the chance. 

To those who make such a 
career the ambition of a life it will 
not bring wealth, or worldly 
show, or any of the rewards that 
appeal to selfish instincts, but it 
is an ambition which harms no 
living creature, creates no ill- 
will, spreads no' unhappiness. 
Instead of that it eases suffering, 
sows in human minds the seeds 
of purifying Truth, and wins the 
“ Well done! ” that is best 
worth having. 

It is an ambition worth think¬ 
ing about early. 
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Last Year 

J-Jow many readers of the C.N., we 
wonder, make any note of the 
years as they pass, so that they re¬ 
call events and say: “ Yes, that 
happened when I was ten years old.” 

Before the days of plentiful reading 
great numbers of people noted down 
events in their memory, and could 
tell exactly when anything that im¬ 
pressed them had happened. They 
carried in their heads a table of the 
years they had known, with a few 
great occurrences outstanding as time- 
marks. Particularly was this the case 
with the weather if they grew the 
kindly fruits of the earth. 

Ought we not all to set down firmly 
in our memories that 1921 has 
brought us two things—the longest 
spells of fair, sunny,weather that even 
the oldest people can remember, and 
the greatest hope of peace that the 
oldest among us has cherished ? It 
is something, surely. 

© 

Great Ladies and Little Dolls 


The Locked Doors in Cardiff 

Jt is wonderful what wc see if we 
open our eyes. 

The Government of Italy has just 
closed an office in Cardiff, and there is 
a curious tale in these locked doors. 

In the days before tire war millions 
of tons of coal were sent from Wales to 
run the trains on the Italian State 
railways, aiid this office managed the 
whole business and kept many Welsh 
mines busy.. Now the Italian trains 
do not need our Welsh coal because 
the Peace Treaty gives them coal from 
Germany for nothing; and so the 
office in Cardiff is closed, Welsh mines 
are idle, and miners' children wonder 
where their breakfast is to come from. 

So the whole World learns its lessons; 

so we draw daily nearer to the day 

when wc shall have a Peace Treaty 

that can really be carried out. 

‘ 

Tip-Cat 

Jn Russia the peasants now pay their 
taxes in -honey, and the tax-col¬ 
lector often sticks to the change. 

0 ■ 


Jn one of the most fashionable nursing- 
homes in London a new cure has 
been discovered for one of the worst 
ills that afflict the mind. 

If you could peep into some of 
those rooms you would see great 
ladies sitting up in bed and carrying 
out this cure as fast as their lingers 
will move. They have all been very 
ill ; some are recovering from terrible 
operations; and yet, look at the 
activity of their fingers, look at the 
happiness in their faces I 
They are dressing dolls. 

Yes, grand ladies from great houses 
are sitting up in bed making dresses 
for dolls as if their lives depended on it. 
And perhaps they do ! 

Anyway, it was the doctor’s idea. 
This doctor, one of the hardest-worked 
and most fashionable of London’s 
physicians, has a most tender place 
in his heart for the poor children of a 
district where the Shaftesbury Society 
is at work. To provide these children 
with dolls, and to keep his patients from 
brooding on their own ills, he has set 
the patients doll-dressing. 

Selfishness, says this famous doctor, 
is one of the most deadly of diseases ; 
but the cure is easy. All you have to 
do to recover is to think of others . 

m 

The Thinker 

These verses hang on the wall in a room 
where Mr. Henry Ford likes to sit in his great 
motor works- 

Back of the beating hammer by 
which the steel is wrought, 

Back of the workshop’s clamour, the 
seeker may find a thought: 

The thought that is ever master of 
iron and steam and steel, 

That rises above disaster and tram¬ 
ples it under, heel. 

Back of them stands the schemer—the 
Thinker—who drives things through, 
Back of the job the Dreamer who’s 
making the dream come true. 


pool is said to have gained ten pounds 
in weight in America. But was he 
weighed with his new medals ? 

0 

"W* are -out/’ declares a Canadian, 
"to get the British tongue in 
Canada.” But 
would it be polite 
for the British to 
put it out so far ? 

a 

Y\ t hat we have 
to do is to 
make peace first 
and then make it 
last. 

0 

A critic describes 
an actress as 
a woman of parts. 
Tic has seen her 
in several pieces. 

□ 

According to a 
writer novelists 
are never pleased with their books. 
But they expect their readers to be. 

0 

gin George Younger wishes the future 
were, in his hands. Will somebody 
make him a present of it ? 

© 

Simple Simon 

’yiiERE is nothing like youth. Bliss is 
it in any day to be alive, “ but to 
be, young is very heaven.” 

And yet we could wish that just one 
hundred thousand of those sharp- 
brained boys and girls who read the 
C.N. every week were grown up 
enough in years and wise enough in 
experience to take their place in civili¬ 
sation. Surely they would find some 
means of stopping all this blundering to 
which wc call attention on page one. 

It is impossible to believe that the 
next generation, in which millions of 
C.N. readers will help to rule the 
world, will allow stupidity to blunder 
into tragedy as it is doing now. We 
want Simple Wisdom to rule over us, 
not Simple Simon. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 

If the boy who 
broke his fall can 
mend it 


Poems of Peter Puck 

How She Looks 

I mourn for Florrie Flapper, 

1 Let piteous tears be shed ; 
The silly little donkey 
Has got an empty head. 

She never longs for gladness, 
She never thinks of books, 
She cares for nothing, nothing 
Except for how she looks. 

Jhe sun goes up with glory, 

The . oaks grow broad and 
strong, 

The fields are spread with beauty, 
The hedges ring with song, 

The great sea drinks the music 
Of rivers, burns, and brooks, 
But Florrie thinks of nothing 
'Except of how she looks. 

yo souls like Keats and Spenser, 
To all the saints of truth, 
To knights like Philip Sidney, 
Barnardo, Gordon, Booth, 
To., hearts like Sister Dora, 

To minds like Kant and 
Crookes,. 

To Plato, Shakespeare, Newton, 
I ivonder hozv she looks ! 

Two Horses at Our Door 

By Our Country Girl 

y\XE Sunday mornirig, looking from 
a bedroom window, we saw the 
milkman go into an opposite house 
and the horse in the milk-ca^t draw 
across the road to our own door. 

The milkman turned-liis head and 
watched the horse with a smile. As 
for the horse at our door, it looked up 
to our windows and cocked its ears 
for the sound of a child's step. 

Then from our door went the child 
for whom it was listening, and the 
horse neighed in a soft and satisfied way. 

The child fed it with biscuits and 
sugar, and then stood patting its silky 
neck and kissing its soft muzzle. 

The milkman came across the road 
with his cans, smiling more cheerfully 
than ever. He stood talking to the 
child about the horse, which appeared 
to be listening to what he said. 

Now I will tell you a secret. This 
milkman spends a shilling of his wages 
every week to pay the difference be¬ 
tween black oats and white oats, so 
that his employer's horse may have 
white oats instead of black. He loves 
that horse, and is proud of it. 

Soon after he had gone, leaving us all 
the happier for the sight of his happi¬ 
ness and the sight of his horse's well¬ 
being, a farmer’s boy came in a muddy 
cart drawn by . a shaggy, sad horse. 

The difference was amazing. Both 
the boy and the horse looked tho¬ 
roughly unhappy, and the boy jagged 
at the horse’s mouth and shouted at it 
in a brutal voice, and the horse swung 
its head in a sulky manner, stumbled, 
and came to a stop with a jerk. 

“ What a lot of happiness folk lose 
by not loving,” we said to ourselves. 

Five great enemies of Peace in¬ 
habit within us—avarice, ambition, 
envy, anger, and pride; and if those 
j enemies were to be banished we should 
enjoy perpetual peace.- Petrarch 
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Has a Portrait of Christ been Found? 


NEW ISLAND ON 
OUR MAP? 

BIG CANAL PROPOSAL 

A Short Cut Between the 
Channels 

MAKING DEVON AND CORNWALL 
AN ISLAND 

Many things are more impossible than 
that Devon and Cornwall may become 
an island. 

The mining and manufacturing mag¬ 
nates of South Wales are discussing the 
making of a new sea-service canal that 
would make Devonshire and Cornwall 
an island, and would redtice by 200 miles 
the distance the coal and manufactures 
of South Wales must be carried if they are 
to serve the needs of Northern France, 
Belgium, Holland, and Germany. 

It is proposed that the canal should 
begin on the side of the Bristol Channel 
opposite Cardiff, at Burnham, near the 
mouth of the River Barrett, and follow 
the river to Bridgwater, but there is 
then some doubt as to the route. The 
shortest way would be to follow the 
Tone valley to Taunton, and then the 
existing canal route to Tiverton, whence 
the Exe valley leads directly south to 
Exeter and Exmouth. 

Through Historic Lands 

But Exmoutli is not a promising exit 
into the English Channel, and a longer 
route, taking in a large part of Dorset¬ 
shire, is also suggested as an alternative. 
This route would follow the River 
Parrett from Bridgwater, and at Lang- 
pOrt would take the track of the River 
Yeo, reaching the River Stour about 
Stourminster, and passing by Blandford 
and Wimborne to the ancient and con¬ 
venient port of Poole. 

Another suggestion is that the canal 
might leave the Parrett at ITighbridge 
andfollow the River Brue across the fenny 
lowland of Somerset, the fatal plain of 
Sedgemoor, to Glastonbury, and, passing 
the fabled Isle of Avalon, take a more 
direct course to the Stour and Poole. 

Whatever route might be followed the 
engineering difficulties w r ould be great, 
the expense very large, the time of con¬ 
struction long.; but the benefit would be 
enormous for the industries of South 
Wales, for the sailors who now man the 
colliers which make the dangerous voy¬ 
age round Land’s End, and for all the 
towns on each side of the Channel and 
on the north-western coast of Europe. 

Value of Inland Waterways 

The cost is spoken of as ^30,000,000, 
and the time to be taken in construction 
would be probably ten years. But it is 
certain if such a problem, with all its 
advantages, were set before American 
enterprise in America, or German enter¬ 
prise in Germany, it would be attempted 
and solved, for these countries under¬ 
stand the value of inland waterways. 

If ships should ever pass through 
such a canal as this, they will bring the 
message of the seas into the very heart 
of historic and prehistoric England. 

And is there not something fitting in 
the thought that Cornwall and Devon, 
home of the great seamen of Little 
Treasure Island, should themselves be¬ 
come an island, surrounded entirely by 
the waters their sons have so long loved ? 

THE PICTURE 

An American summer hotel has hit on 
a novel plan for decorating its dining¬ 
room. So beautiful is the scenery 
around that one of the big windows has 
been built in the form of a picture frame, 
and the scenery itself makes a beautiful 
“ work of art.” 


ery great interest is taken in Rome 
* in the discovery of wall-paintings 
decorating a catacomb which belonged 
to the early Christians near one of the 
principal gates of the city. 

Two of these paintings represent a 
man seated, addressing a number of 
students or disciples. In one the scene 
is a hillside, where sheep and goats are 
grazing, and a number of people are 
gathered together among the bushes to 
hear a sermon. The other picture shows 
the inside of a large building such as the 
Temple at Jerusalem ; here, again, there 
is a crowd grouped round a teacher. 

The suggestion has been made by an 
authority that these may be pictures 
of Christ teaching in the Temple and 


''The growth of a village of farmers with 
3000 inhabitants to a busy town of 
40,000 people in a few days reads 
like a fairy tale; yet this magic 
transformation of the little village of 
Mexia, in Texas, was accomplished a 
month or two ago by the discovery of 
enormous quantities of oil. 

When the oil was discovered—as the 
result of borings which had been made 
for two or three years—thousands of 
people flocked to Mexia. They came on 
foot, in wagons, in motor-cars, and by 
special trains run on the little country 
railway. Teamsters, drillers, engineers, 
geologists, builders, and contractors all 
arrived. A thousand motor-cars were 
drawn up in big circles around the little 
station, and leases, drilling contracts, and 
royalties were bought arid sold in the 


preaching the Sermon on the Mount. 
In the catacombs, which were under¬ 
ground galleries with tombs in them, it 
was usual to adorn the walls with such 
subjects ;• and as these must have been 
painted while the knowledge of Christ's 
personal appearance was still fairly fresh, 
they would throw a most interesting 
light on the Gospel story if they should 
turn out. to be what has been suggested 
as more than a possibility. 

Another antiquity just brought to 
light in Italy is a statuette of a boy with 
a whip and a top. Whipping tops is 
known to have been a favourite game 
with Greek and Roman boys over 2000 
years ago, but this is the first time a 
sculpture of the kind has been found. 


streets, while, with feverish haste, men 
built stores, offices, and hotels. Scores 
of small farmers, who had never believed 
in oil, were made rich in a few days. 

But the dream of the oil prospector, 
Colonel Humphreys, had come true, and 
oil was discovered in abundance by 
drilling deep down under gas wells which 
had long since given out their supply of 
natural gas. Two huge gushers were 
discovered, yielding something like 
20,000 barrels of oil a day; and now 
the amount of oil is so enormous that 
many wells have had to be closed down 
simply because the railway is incapable 
of carrying so much oil away. 

Power is wealth just as surely as gold, 
and the little town of Mexia is witnessing 
a romance of fortune as fascinating as 
any in the world’s history. 


BRINGING A TRAIN TO 
A STANDSTILL 

HOW AN EXPRESS CAN 
BE SAVED IN DANGER 

New Devices for Stopping 
Collisions on the Railway 

THE WAY THEY WORK 

A surprising number of inventions 
has been made with a view of rendering 
railway accidents impossible, but the 
safety devices in use are very few, and 
the problem is a difficult one to solve. 

It is good to hear of an invention 
which is the work of practical railway 
engineers; and the news that, having 
been tried on a small part of the Great 
Central Railway Company's line since 
1916, it has now been greatly extended 
is very welcome. It is, in fact, thought 
quite possible that it may become re¬ 
commended for general adoption on 
many of our big railways. 

Two different devices are in use in 
what is known as the Reliostop system. 
One of them causes a siren to blow 
shrilly in the engine-driver's cabin and 
to warn him that the next signal in front 
is against him, and the line is therefore 
not clear ; the other device acts only if 
the driver runs past a signal that is set 
against him, in which case a signal 
comes into operation, - the brakes are 
automatically applied, and the train is 
brought to a standstill in a surprisingly 
short space of time. 

Safety First on the Railway 

Like all great practical inventions, the 
Great Central Railway's system is 
wonderfully simple, with nothing to 
“ get out of order.” The locomotive is 
fitted with a kind of projecting trigger, 
called a treadle trip. When the signal 
is set against the driver, a projecting arm 
fixed at the side of the line is automatic¬ 
ally set so as to strike the trip when the 
engine passes it. 

The projecting arm is placed in posi¬ 
tion by the signalman's operation of a 
lever in his box, and when he lowers the 
signal, meaning that the line is clear, 
this projection comes out of striking 
position at the same time. If the engine 
passes the projecting arm when in the 
warning position, the trip strikes against 
it in passing, and the siren is then 
sounded in the driver's cabin by means 
of compressed air. 

The other safety device, which can 
bring an express train to a stop, is almost 
as simple. A little'wooden stick is fixed 
between two steel arms which project 
from the side of the engine. These arms 
must be kept apart by the stick, or the 
upper one will drop on the lower one, and 
in so doing set in operation the ordinary 
vacuum brake used on all railway trains. 

Engine Pulls Up 

The signalman, by working a lever in 
liis cabin, sets a metal striker—fitted to 
an arrangement at the side of the railway 
line—in such a position that, as the 
engine passes it, the striker hits the 
wooden stick and smashes it. The top¬ 
most arm at once loses its support and 
drops, so operating the brake valve and 
bringing the train to a stop. The engine- 
driver cannot proceed on his journey 
until he lias climbed down from the 
engine and separated the arms again with 
a new prop or stick. 

Simple as these devices are, they have 
only been brought to a really certain and 
practical issue after years of thought and 
experiment. 

Twelve engines arc now fitted with the 
apparatus, from which a great deal is 
hoped by railway experts. 

CHARGING THUNDER 

Marshal Foch is home again in 
France with a title he did not take with 
liim to America. He has been given the 
name of Charging Thunder by the Red 
Indians with whom he smoked the pipe 
of peace. 


STORMY WEATHER ROUND GREAT BRITAIN 



A Loyveatoft fishing smack in a gale 



A high sea at Porthcawl, in Glamorganshire 

Heavy gales have been experienced round the British coasts, and several ships have been 
driven ashore by the force of wind and wave. These pictures show something of the power 
of the angry sea, against which our gallant mariners and fishermen have to contend 


Tale of the New Oil Town 
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The Americans and the World 

THE 100 MILLIONS OF THE GREAT REPUBLIC 

Invasion of People from all Countries 
Which is Changing the Character of U.S.A. 

GREAT NATION THAT LOVES WORK & SUCCESS 

More and more the voice of America is being heard in the world; more and more ' 
the ideas of America must affect the future of civilisation. 

Here our International Correspondent begins a brief description of the United 
States and its marvellous people. 


INTO THE UNKNOWN 

THE QUEST BEYOND 
REACH OF CIVILISATION 

What Its Voyage Means to the 
Life of the World 

PURPOSE OF THE EXPEDITION 

Shackleton and the Quest are now beyond 
the. reach of civilisation; The little ship 
has steamed out of Rio de Janeiro with th'e 
firing of salutes and the hoisting of signals 
of farewell. AH over the world a host of 
friends will wish the Quest God-speed. 

Here we remind ourselves of the great 
purposes of this fine expedition, in a state¬ 
ment of its objects drawn up for the Times 
by Sir Ernest Shackleton. 

To the vast majority of people the 
setting out of a Polar expedition conveys 
primarily the idea cf adventure and icc, 
snow, glaciers, and icebergs, and stormy 
seas, penguins, and seals. This idea is in 
the main correct, but it does not reach 
out far enough. 

Things that Matter 

It has been estimated by competent 
authorities that the total cost of Arctic 
and Antarctic exploration for the last 
ioo years has been approximately 
{>,000,000, while the value of the direct 
and indirect economic results accruing 
is set at ^25,000,000. 

There are two outstanding branches 
of science of supreme importance to the 
shipping of the world and to the farmer 
and stock-breeder—magnetism and 
meteorology. Every ship that sails the 
ocean is dependent on the accuracy of 
our knowledge of the magnetic elements 
which cause errors of the compass. 

A great part of the work of the Quest 
is the taking of accurate magnetic obser¬ 
vations, and this work will be greatly 
facilitated, we hope, bv the up-to-date 
methods and instruments which are in¬ 
stalled in our little ship. Our gyroscopic 
compass will be of greab use to us in 
this work, and every scrap of knowledge 
that can be gained about terrestrial mag¬ 
netism will make for greater speed be¬ 
tween the ports in navigable waters. 

Importance of Weather Reports 

Now I turn to meteorology. This 
exact science has often been derided 
and has been the butt of comic papers, 
because the forecasts do not always coin¬ 
cide v ith the weather experienced. But 
in all countries meteorological systems 
are of supreme importance to farmers. 

The great Antarctic continent em¬ 
braces approximately 4J- million square 
miles. It is the breeding-place for the 
majority of the winds and storms that 
come up from its broad, white bosom, 
and the snows that are blown from this 
cold region fall in the form of rain on 
South America, South Africa, Australia, 
and New Zealand. 

We must go to the heart of the pro¬ 
blem in order to gain the necessary 
result. We know now that a hard 
winter in the Antarctic generally means a 
plentiful rainfall in the southern lands, 
and in due time, with the assistance of 
wireless observers, we shall be able to 
inform the farmers what sort of weather 
they may expect, and their experience 
will tell them whether they should con¬ 
centrate on one sort of stock or another, 
one sort of crop or another. 

Searching for Hidden Dangers 

Part of the Quest's work, also, is to 
search for the existence of many doubtful 
islands and shoals and hidden dangers. 

last, but not least, the Quest has her 
work to do for the Air Ministry. She is 
a pioneer ship, laying the lines for the 
future development of aerial services. 
The Lords Commissioners of the Admir¬ 
alty have done all in their power to assist 
our work, and the same must be said of 
the Air Ministry. 

It is obvious to us all that the nation 
has taken our little ship to its heart, and 
it is with pride and a deep sense of re¬ 
sponsibility that we go forth to the work. 


Whenever we cross the English 
Channel and visit the countries of the 
Continent we hear foreign languages 
spoken, and unless we know these 
languages we find ourselves at a great 
disadvantage. All the notices and 
advertisements in the streets are 
unintelligible, and we have difficulty 
in making our wants known in shops. 

When we cross the wide Atlantic to 
visit the United States of America we 
meet with no such obstacle. ^English 
is spoken there by almost everybody. 

The reason for this is that the 
American nation was founded by a 
small number of settlers from England. 
North America was colonised by 
Puritan emigrants from England and 
by people belonging to “ good " 
English families, who were given lands 
in Virginia—named after Elizabeth, 
our Virgin Queen. And for very many 
years the Americans were almost all 
descended from British stock. 

Rush Across the Atlantic 

Now this has altered. A large 
number of people from the central 
and eastern parts of Europe went 
to the United States during the latter 
part of the nineteenth century and 
the early years of this. They were 
mostly from German, Swedish, Polish, 
Russian, Bohemian, and Italian lands. 

These people have become American, 
and most of them have learned to 
speak English. Their children use it 
as their native language. But they 
have no feeling of affection toward 
Britain as the Mother-country. They 
do not value British traditions. They 
have altered the character of the 
American people. 

It is no longer possible for us to 
think of the Americans as our cousins 
across the water. We cannot call them 
a branch of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Most of the men who carry on the 
government of the country have 
British names still, and the greater 
number of the prominent Americans 
in business, in literature, in science, 
and in art are descended from British 
forefathers ; but the Ameidcan race 
has become a mixture, as we became 
when Norman and Saxon and Dane 
came together' to form the British 
race. It is no longer closely, but only 
distantly, related to our own. 

Twisting the Lion’s Tail 

By keeping this in mind we shall 
be able to judge the Americans 
fairly—more fairly than they were 
j udged by the English last century. 

The very fact that we were related 
made us more critical of them. Most 
writers about America made fun of 
the people and their ways, generally 
because they were different from our 
own ways. Charles Dickens made the 
Americans very sore by what he 
wrote about them ; they became, 
therefore, more hostile to us than 
they had been. 

As children they were all taught 
that England was a tyrant who had 
tried to tyrannise over them, but 
that they had driven her brutal 
soldiers out of their countnr and 


proclaimed their freedom. They were 
also brought up as children to 
believe that this country had made 
little progress since the Middle Ages. 
Our attitude toward them and their 
ways of living and governing them¬ 
selves inflamed the irritation planted 
in their hearts by such teaching. 

The Irish, who went .in very large 
numbers to America on account of 
famine in Ireland, also gave a bad 
account of the English, creating a state 
of feeling that made Americans glad to 
see “ the lion's tail twisted." 

The Mighty Dollar 

Fortunately, we understand one 
another better now. The Americans see 
that we have more than a thousand 
years of history behind us, and that 
our ways cannot be as those of a 
young people full of vigour in a coun¬ 
try where the air is so exhilarating that 
it doubles a man’s energy. 

We see that they have much to 
teach 11 s, as well as a good deal to 
learn. We know that their good quali¬ 
ties*'and defects are balanced in about 
the same proportion as our own. 

There are two elements in the 
American character that seem to 
contradict one another. One is their 
desire to get rich ; the other is their 
idealism—that is, the desire to live 
more nobly and honourably, to follow 
the teaching of the Master, “ Do unto 
others as you would that the}'’ should 
do unto you." 

They have been called worshippers 
of the Almighty Dollar (their coinage 
is dollars and cents, as ours is pounds, 
shillings, and pence), but yet they 
are a generous people. They spend 
freely and give readily; they do not 
hoard—misers are scarcely known. 

The truth is that they do not desire 
money for its own sake, but because 
it is a sign of success. They are 
worshippers of success. 

Work as a Hobby 

They do not consider business 
merely as a means of making a living. 
They make it their hobby as well as 
their trade. They give all their time 
and thought to it.. They earnestly 
desire success in it, and the only 
measure of success in business is the 
amount of profit made. 

American doctors, writers, painters, 
sculptors, architects, men of science,' 
are not more eager for money in 
America than they are elsewhere. 
They get satisfaction from their 
work apart from the money they 
receive for it. Their successes establish 
them in public favour, make them 
famous, whether they are made rich 
by them or not. Business men do not,, 
as a rule, want money except as a 
proof that they have been clever. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who began 
life as a poor Scottish boy and became 
one of the richest men in the United 
States, did all he could to give his 
money away. Many others have made 
huge gifts to schools and colleges, 
to charity, to purposes of public 
welfare. These men did not want 
money for its own. sake, but only as 
a symbol of success. 


THE OLD STAGE 
COACH 

ANOTHER PASSES 

The Jolly Ride We Can Still 
Take in Devon 

LINK WITH OTHER DAYS 

The other day there appeared in the 
papers a small announcement that the 
stage coach once owned by a rich 
baroness had been sold to a firm who 
will use it for advertising purposes. 

What a melancholy fate for this relic 
of an age when the English highway was 
athrob with a spirit of romance and 
excitement which is entirely absent in 
these days of charabancs ! The vehicle 
which once provoked the excited interest 
of townsfolk and rustics throughout the 
land has become a thing of passing 
curiosity. Of its former glory not a 
vestige remains. 

But there is one stage coach, probably 
the only one, still used on the road, 
drawn by a team of four in the jolly 
style of old. It is at Lynmouth, in 
Devon, and in summer-time it is the 
chief means of travel between the town 
and the neighbouring villages to which 
the holiday-makers go. It has no fear of 
competition from the motor-car, for the 
roads are too hilly and tortuous for cars. 

Widening the Horizon 

How easy it was one day last summer, 
riding in the Lynmouth coach, to slip 
back a century, and, under the spell ol 
the rhythmic beat of the horse's feet and 
the jolting of the coach, to imagine the 
highway to be peopled once more with 
the figures of ages past! The fancy of 
the passenger conj ured up visions of post- 
chaise and mail-coach, manned by postil¬ 
lions in scarlet jackets and curly- 
brimmed hats, the horses galloping in* a 
cloud of steam while the merry winding 
horn echoed through the countryside. 

The Lynmouth coach is a link with 
that bygone chapter of our history in 
the days when people began to travel. 
With the arrival of the stage coach 
multitudes of people travelled for the 
first time beyond their own towns and 
villages. This exercised a deep influ¬ 
ence on the minds- of country folk, 
giving them a wider knowledge of their 
country and their neighbours, and the 
effect on commerce was very marked. 

The Stage Coach Age left a legacy of 
romantic literature, Tristram, in his 
“ Coaching Days and Coaching Ways,” 
tells how, when w r eli-to-do Londoners 
journeyed south for holidays, the 
London-to-Brighton road was the route 
of a stream of coaches, chaises, and gigs ; 
and Rodney Stone, Sir Conan Doyle’s 
boy hero, tells how he loved to loll on the 
grass by his father’s forge and watch the 
drivers of rival coaches urging their 
teams in an exciting race. 

C.N. COMPANIONSHIP 
Our Readers Far Away 

We are sure our readers at home and in the 
Colonies will be glad to hear how they are in a* 
great companionship with readers in far lands. 

Here is a peep at some of these companion 
readers in Patagonia, as they are made visible 
in a letter the Editor has just received. 

I have just returned from the Welsh 
colony in Chubut, Patagonia, where I 
have seen your excellent paper and 
magazine in many of the homes and 
libraries of the colony. 

Parents have told me there is nothing 
their children look forward to so eagerly 
as the arrival of the mails with the C.N. 
In a country wdiere the Spanish tongue 
predominates the C.N. has been the 
means of arousing in many of the children 
a new interest in the English language. 

I understand that it is also read by 
the children in the great Andes. 

For two years I have had the oppor¬ 
tunity of noticing the growing influence 
of your clean and interesting paper on 
the minds of the children out there. 
May God bless your splendid efforts on 
behalf of the rising generation. \ 
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A FOREIGN INVADER 

Grey Squirrel’s War on 
the Red Squirrel 

DAINTY LITTLE NATIVE 
THAT IS DISAPPEARING 

By Our Country Correspondent 

Correspondents in different parts of the 
country declare that the native English 
squirrel is likely to be exterminated by the 
foreign grey squirrel. 

It will be a thousand pities if our 
pretty little red squirrel is allowed to 
disappear from the countryside owing 
to the inroads of the foreign grey 
squirrel, which is becoming more and 
more common in England.- 

There seems to be general agreement 
that the number of red squirrels is 
getting smaller and smaller. Where a 
year or two ago a dozen or more used to 
be seen playing in the-trees, now only 
one or two are noticed,- and all. the 
correspondents attribute this disappear¬ 
ance to the foreign intruder. 

Apart from the fact that our native 
squirrel is a far prettier and daintier 
animal than the grey squirrel, and 
therefore more desirable on that account, 
there is a stronger reason for some 
organised effort to stay the encroach¬ 
ments of the foreign animal. 

Unlike the red squirrel, which lives 
only on hazel nuts, acorns, beech nuts, 
and similar food, the grey squirrel is 
very destructive and harmful in the 
countryside. It is a great robber of 
birds’ nests, and, if allowed to multiply, 
may exterminate not only its pretty 
little rival, but also many of our useful 
and attractive singing birds. 

If this foreign intrusion is to be 
stayed it must be dealt with now, for 
in a few years’ time it may be too late; 
the grey squirrel may have completely 
destroyed the native squirrel, just as 
the foreign brown rat exterminated the 
black rat in Britain. 

At this time of year the red squirrel 
Is not very active, but it never goes into 
% state of torpor in winter like its distant 
relation, the dormouse. In a few weeks’ 
time it will get lively , once more, and 
certainly there is no other British 
mammal that shows such agility in 
moving about. It'is the prettiest and 
most attractive of all our native animals, 
and must be kept at all costs. 


THE EARTH SEEN FROM THE SUN 



The earth at 6 p.m. on any day in January 
as it would be seen through a telescope from 
the sun. The lines of latitude and longitude 
are put in to show the tilt. The arrows show 
the way the earth is travelling and rotating. 

Newspaper Notes and Queries 

What is a Hotel de Ville ? The 
French name for a town hall. 

What is a Vendor ? . A seller or a 
person on whose behalf a sale is made. 

What does V.V. mean ? These letters 
are the initials of vice versa, meaning the 
reverse. The letters vv placed together, 
with no stop between, mean .verses. - 

What does Sodor mean ? This word 
in the title of the Bishop of Sodor and 
Man is short for Sodorenses, the 
southern islands, meaning the Hebrides, 
to distinguish them from the Orkneys, 
or northern islands. 
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THE FLAG OF WHALES 

How the Dead Giant 
Comes Ashore 

PUMPING HIM UP WITH AIR 

The flag of Wales is the oldest in the 
world ; the flag of whales is one of the 
newest. 

Whaling was once an adventurous and 
romantic occupation. In " Moby Dick,” 
a book which has delighted generations 
of boys and of men with boys’ hearts, 
the American writer Herman Melville 
described life on a whaler of fifty years 
ago. It was rough, brutal, dangerous. 
The methods of securing and disposing 
of whales were crude and wasteful. 

Now whaling has become an industry 
controlled by science—and what is called 
Big Business. The fishery grounds are 
carefully surveyed and allotted ; the 
capture of the whales is far more certain 
and regular—they are towed to factories 
to be cut up ; evecy part of them is used. 
The average yield of a whale is : 

1750 gallons of oil 
Two and a half tons of manure 
One and a half tons of fertiliser 
200 pounds of whalebone 

Probably the soap you use is made, 
largely from whale oil; the glycerine you 
took when you had a sore throat was 
very likely a product of the whale, too. 
Tanneries use it for leather, and in 
Sheffield the cutlers temper their steel 
with it. 

The Whale Floats 

One great difficulty has always been 
that of towing the dead whales ashore. 
If this were done immediately after the 
kill, the vessel had to leave the whaling 
field and lose time. If the dead whale 
were left to drift, it might sink ; iu any 
case it would be hard to pick it up later. 

So now the whale is landed in a scientific 
way. Compressed air is pumped into 
dead whales, they are inflated like, the 
tyres of motor-cars, and they float with 
a flag stuck in them to catch the look-out 
man’s eye, even when the seas are very 
rough and stormy. 

The air is carried in a hose-pipe which 
connects with a spear; the spear is 
plunged into the dead whale’s carcass, 
and through perforations in its head 
the air.-is driven. A few minutes are 
enough to pump, the carcass full of air, 
and the whale floats with its flag flying, 
like an indiarubber ball. A tug puffs 
out, collects all the floating 'whales, 
and tows them in-shore to the factory. 

LIVING FOR OTHERS 
One Nurse for Sixty Miles 

Readers who have been interested in 
the splendid medical work for New¬ 
foundland, and Labrador fishermen 
organised by Dr. Wilfred Grenfell will 
be glad to know that scientific nursing is 
now being established, here and thex*e, 
on the milder southern coast of the 
island, where the loss of child-life has 
hitherto been deplorably large. 

Of the work of one of the women en¬ 
gaged on this fine service. Miss Betty 
Casement, we have received a glowing 
account by a friend in England. 

Miss Casement, who was trained 
during the war in various forms of 
nursing and in sanitary science, and has 
since studied and taken other qualifica¬ 
tions in America, is placed at Rose 
Blanche, to the eastward of Cape Ray,- 
so well known to all who pass to Canada 
by the southern sea-route. 

She is the only person, our correspon¬ 
dent says, able to give skilled assistance 
in matters of health within sixty miles 
of her station. In the first 14 months of 
her service on this lonely coast, where 
she is at times doctor, surgeon, dentist, 
and nurse, she had not “ lost a case?’ 

Here is a kind of service that, not¬ 
withstanding its isolation from ease and 
life’s lighter pleasures, may well fire the 
zeal of anyone who believes in living 
for others. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our- Natural Historian 

All questions must be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one question on each card. 


MIGHTY CLUSTER 
OF STARS 

BRILLIANT SUNS THAT 
SHINE AND TWINKLE 


Should a Goldfinch’s Claws be Cut? 

The claws of most captive birds need 
cutting periodically, for the cage lacks 
the rough surfaces which wear down 
the claws in a state of nature. 

Can Mushrooms be Grown in Boxes from 
Spawn from a Field? 

Such a venture should succeed best in 
a warm cellar.’ Enormous numbers of 
mushrooms are produced from spawn in 
the Paris catacombs and caves of France. 

How Do Flat Fishes Swim ? 

Generally the - adults flap along in a 
horizontal position, but when in haste 
some species, if not all, assume a vertical 
position, so that the left side and right 
side are restored to their proper positions. 

Why Does a Hen Cackle When it Lays an 
Egg? 

Failing information from the bird 
itself, we can only assume that the cack¬ 
ling is the hen’s song of triumph over a 
contribution to a nest from which it 
expects to hatch a brood of chickens. 

In What Parts of Africa are Lions 
Plentiful?' 

The range of the lion in Africa is from 
Cape Colony to Abyssinia, but near 
the larger settled populated centres 
its numbers approach vanishing point. 
More detailed particulars would need a 
map and a special article. 

Is the Tussac Grass of the Falkland 
Islands Found Elsewhere? 

This grass, which belongs to the same 
genus as the British cock’s-foot grass, 
became a specialised growth in the Falk¬ 
land Islands, and was found nowhere 
else. It has been conveyed to and grown 
in the Hebrides, Orkneys, and elsewhere. 

What is Dry Rot ? 

Wood, denied ventilation and sodden 
with moisture, is attacked by a mould 
whose invisible spores float in the air; 
The spores settle and form long threads 
which unite and throw off other spores. 
The parasites draw, their food from the 
wood, and in doing so cause it to decay. 
Dry circulating air is the preventive. 

Why Does Frost on a Window Make 
Beautiful Patterns? 

The warm, moist air of a room is 
chilled to freezing-point on the cold 
glass, and is then converted into ice. 
This ice is a multitude of exquisite 
crystals, mainly six-sided and possessing 
six angles, and the symmetrical building 
up of these crystals gives us the beautiful 
pictures with which we are familiar. 

Are There Many Female Sandy Cats? 

A Marseilles reader has a sandy cat, 
formerly supposed to be a male, which 
has become the mother of four kittens, 
and she asks if anyone else has a female 
sandy cat. We can only answer that 
a few female sandy cats are always in 
existence, but the male examples of the 
variety are greatly in the majority. 

Do Squirrels Ever Get Frozen in Winter? 

This inquiry, from Sweden, where the 
winter is severe, shows that squirrels are 
active and unharmed there by the cold. 
With sufficiency of food to maintain 
bodily heat, no free mammal freezes. 
Squirrels store quantities of food in 
autumn, eat of it in winter, sleep for 
days and nights when full-fed, then 
awake and feed afresh when hungry and 
cold, and so defy the bitter weather. 

What Causes the Colours in Fishes ? 
Some of these are due to waste products 
thrown off by the blood, and in some 
cases, like . the green of the mackerel, 
there is a combination of two or more 
pigments. The silvery iridescence is 
caused by tiny crystals of a substance 
thrown off as waste by the-blood. This 
interesting subject is dealt with in an 
article beautifully illustrated with 
coloured pictures in the C.N. monthly— 
My Magazine—for February, which is now 
lying on the bookstalls with this paper. 


Possible Nucleus of Our Vast 
Universe 

THE DARK MIST IN SPACE 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

On these frosty January nights the 
heavens appear to. be bespangled with 
jewels,of unusual lustre, stars in abund¬ 
ance lighting up the southern sky. 

The chief reason for this is that the 
great cluster of Orion stars is high up 
in the evenings at this time of the year ; 
about 9 p.m. they are due south, and 
the brightest of the stars will be easily 
identified with the aid of our star map. 

But all the stars of the Orion region 
are not part of this wonderful cluster. 
Betelgeuze, for instance, Kappa in 
Orion, Aldebaran, and multitudes of 
the smaller stars arc very much nearer 
to us, and are quite different suns from 
those composing the great cluster. 

Lights in the Great Dark Area 

The. chief stars of the cluster are 
Bellatrix and the three stars Delta,. 
Epsilon, and Zeta, that form the Belt. 
These are all helium suns. Rigel is 
similar, but not exactly of the same type, 
being somewhat nearer to us than the 
central and hotter vortex. 

This part appears to be in the region 
of the multiple star Theta, composed 
of four brilliant suns and four much 
smaller companions, as they are called. 
All these appear in the centre of a dark 
area amid the densest part of the 
Great Nebula, which is visible on a dark 
night to the naked eye. Jn addition, 
there are the Pleiades, the close cluster, 
high up on the right of Orion. 

All these are suns similar in type 
and in the elements composing them ; 
moreover, they are all at a vast distance 
beyond those of the group to which our 
Sun belongs. Being too far to reveal a 
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The cluster of stars in Orion 

parallax, they are over Coo light years 
distant. Other methods of calculation 
have suggested 1600 light years, this 
being Professor Pickering’s estimate. 

Now, as explained in the C.N. a month 
ago, the great clouds of suns that 
compose the Galactic Ring, or Milky 
Way, which encircles the heavens, have 
been found to be between six and 
twenty thousand light years distant; 
therefore this vast Orion cluster of suns 
and nebulae lies well within the Galactic 
Ring, almost on the same plane, and, it 
has been thought, may be a kind of central 
nucleus of our spiral universe. 

All the Orion suns are globes of 
whirling fire mist. 

Hottest Stars in Space 

These Orion stars represent the 
hottest thing in stellar furnaces that is 
known, and most remarkable of all is 
the fact that these colossal spheres of 
fiery gases, chiefly hydrogen and helium, 
whirl through space, itself largely 
composed of luminous mist, or nebu¬ 
losity, as it is called. 

But all this mist is not luminous; 
some is quite dark; but its existence is 
known just as certainly as the luminous, 
for it can be seen through telescopes, 
and better still in the beautiful photo¬ 
graphs that astronomers now use. 

Hundreds of nebulae rival it in various 
ways. A most striking patch of this 
non-luminous mist exists between us 
and a brilliant portion of Orion’s great 
nebula, near Theta. G. F. M. 
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LOST IN THE TRAIN 


The Missing Title-Deeds 
of Medland School 

. CHAPTER 45 

- Calvert Clears Out 

D icky saw • the queer expression 
on Calvert’s face, and knew 
that something was up. Glancing 
quickly back over his shoulder, he 
spotted Janion coming. 

“ It’s Janion ! ” he said to Tom, 
in a sharp whisper, 

Tom’s square young face 
hardened. 

“Go for him ! ” he snapped out, 
and flung himself at Calvert. 

Calvert, who had never for a 
moment believed that the two kids, 
as he scornfully called them, 
would dare to attack him, was 
taken by surprise. All the same, he 
let out savagely at Tom, and, 
though Tom dodged, Calvert’s great 
fist landed on his right shoulder 
with a force that spun him found. 

Next instant Dicky had hurled 
himself into the fray. Hitting with 
all his might he caught Calvert on 
the cheek. If Dicky had been able 
to put up a bit more we’ght behind 
that blow it would ha\e knocked 
Calvert down. As it was, it ac¬ 
tually staggered the big bully. 

It had another and less fortunate 
result, for the pain of it roused all 
the fellow's ugly, savage temper and 
turned him into a raging lunatic. 

In a moment Dicky was flat on 
his back, with his head spinning like 
-a top, and hardly knowing where 
he was or what had happened. 

“ Give me that bag ! ” roared 
Calvert, and flinging himself on 
Dicky caught him by* the throat 
and shook him. 

Tom, recovering himself, seized 
Calvert from behind, and tried to 
drag him off. 

“ Let go, you brute ! ” he cried. 
“ Let go 1 You’re strangling him.” 

But Tom had neither the strength 
nor the weight sufficient for the 
purpose, and. Calvert paid no more 
attention to .Tim than a dog would 
pay to a fly. 

What would have happened no 
one can say, but Dicky would cer¬ 
tainly have been badly damaged, 
when all of a sudden there was a 
sound of running steps and panting 
breath. 

“ Look out!. It’s that there 
Last! ” came in a frightened yell 
from Janion. 

Even if Calvert heard the warn¬ 
ing it was too late, for already Jce 
Last was on him. Before Calvert 
realised what was happening Joe 
hit him on the jaw. It was a clean, 
hard smack, making a sound like 
the bursting of a paper bag, and 
delivered with such force that it 
knocked Calvert clean off Dicky 
and sent him spinning to the very 
edge of the river. There he lay:' on 
his back clucking like a hen and 
completely helpless. 

Joe’s face was white as a sheet, 
but his blue eyes fairly blazed. He 
saw Janion, and without a word 
went straight for him. Janion, 
having seen Calvert's fate, had no 
wish to meet Joe. He turned tail 
and ran for dear life. 

Joe wasted no time hunting him, 
but strode back to the scene of the 
fight. Calvert lay where he had 
fallen,' but Tom had already picked 
up Dicky. Calvert’s fist had got 
Dicky high up on the forehead, and 
though his head rang like a bell he 
was really very little the worse. 

“ What docs this mean ? ” de¬ 
manded Joe. “ Why r were these 
brutes tackling you ? ” 

Tom, who as usual had kept his 
head, glanced quickly at Calverh 
Joe understood. He stirred the 
prostrate bully contemptuously with 
his toe. 

. “ Get up, you fat coward. Get 
up and clear out." 

Calvert merely goggled at him. 
Joe stepped down to the river. 
He took off his hat, filled it with 
water, and dashed it full in Cal- 
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Told by T. C. Bridges, 
the C.N* Storyteller 


vert’s face. The water was icy" cold, 
and tlie cure was instant. Calvert 
sat up, spluttering and choking. 

“ Get up ! ’’ ordered Last again, 
and there was a tone in his voice 
that Calvert dared not disobeys. He 
staggered to his feet- and stood 
glaring at Joe. His lips moved as if 
he were trying to speak, but no 
words came. 

Joe took one step forward. 

“ Get ! ” he said. 

It was enough. Calvert swung 
round and hurried off. 

CHAPTER 46 

Back to the Caves 

J oe watched him go. 

“ I wish* I'd put him in the 
river,” he said regretfully". Then he 
turned to Dicky. 

“ Now, what'.j it all about ? ” lie 
asked sharply". 

Dicky looked at Tom. Tom 
nodded, and Dicky took it to mean 
that Tom agreed that Last had 
better know the whole business. 
So,. beginning with their start from 
the school on the previous morning, 
he gave a rapid sketch of the whole 
business—how they had tracked 
Janion to the swallet hole, how they" 
had got the bag from him, and how 
they had escaped from the cave. 

Joe’s face was a study" as he lis¬ 
tened. More than once he seemed 
on the point of interrupting, but 
he did not do so. It was not until 
Dicky' had finished that he spoke. 

So you’ve got the bag ? ” he 
asked, and there was a queer note 
in his voice which puzzled Dicky. 

Dicky held it out. Last's face was 
oddly white, but he did not offer to 
take it. 

“ Was there anything in it ? ” lie 
asked in a low, strained voice. 

“ No,” answered Dicky". “It was 
empty".” 

“ Then where are the deeds ? ” 

“ That’s just what Tom and I 
want to know,” said Dicky". “ If we 
could only" find them and give them 
back to Miss Morland, there’d be an 
end of all this bother, and I could 
see Cicely again, and Tom could sec 
l r ay\” . 

Joe Last was silent. There was a 
frown on his face and he was evi¬ 
dently thinking hard. All of a 
sudden he woke up. 

“ Which way did Janion go ? '' 
he questioned sharply", at the same 
time swinging round and looking 
back, up the river. Dicky and Tom 
looked, too, but Janion seemed to 
have disappeared. 

Then Dicky" flung up his arm and 
pointed. 

“ There he is ! He’s crossed the 
river again. See, he's half-way up 
the hill on the far side.” 

“ He’s going back to the caves,” 
said Joe. “ Come on, y-ou two! ” he 
cried. “ We've got to get there 
before him. It’s our one chance.”* 
He caught the look of amazement 
on Dicky’s face. 

“ Don’t you understand ? ” he 
said sharply-. “ He's gone back to 
his cave to get the deeds and hide 
them somewhere else. He knows 
they’re not safe there now that you 
two are free.” 

Dicky gasped. 

- “ And we never thought of 

that! Tom, we are a couple of 
idiots. What shall wc do. Last ? ” 
“ Do ! Worry Janion for all we’re 
worth. If we can only get to this 
cave of liis ahead of him the chances 
are that we can find the deeds.” 
Dicky" was all excitement. 

“ Right ! Come on, then ! ” he 
cried. 

Joe looked at him and Tom 
sharply. 

“ You and Bur land have had a 
pretty rough passage. Hadn’t you 
better get back to the school and 
leave this job to me ? ” 

“ No! ” they" cried both together; 



and Joe said no more. He merely 
nodded, and started off. 

The pace he set was a terribly 
stiff one, and Dicky and Tom had 
their work cut out to keep up. 
But they" did not protest, for both 
saw that Janion had got a very 
leng start, and they" had not only 
to catch him up but pass him, so as 
to reach the cave ahead of him. 

Janion had crossed the Merle by 
a ford two or three hundred yards 
above the wood. It was a broad 
shallow, where the water was only a 
few inches deep. The three splashed 
through it, but when they" gained 
the far bank Janion was out of 
sight among thick undergrowth 
higher up the hill. 

“ We’ve got to get round him,” 
said Joe, and set to running along 
the bank of the river. Dicky" and 
Tom did their best, but their legs 
were not so long as Joe’s and they" 
were still stiff from the terrible 
climb through the caves on the 
previous day". Gradually" they 
dropped behind. ~~ 

] oe paused a moment and looked 
back. 

“ All right, kids,” lie said. 
“ Don’t kill yourselves. Take yrnur 
time. I must go ahead if I don’t 
want to lose my chance.” 

“ I simply" hate letting him go 
on alone ! ”, panted Dicky. “ You 
don’t know what horrid trick 
Janion may" play" on him.” 

Tom ’slacked down to a jog-trot. 

“ Can’t be helped,” he said 
soberly. “ Wc can't possibly keep 
up with Joe, and it’s no use killing 
ourselves. After all, he’s just as 
lively to find the deeds as we are.” 

I don’t know about that,” re¬ 
plied Dicky, in a troubled voice. 
“ It’s not easy" to find the mouth of 
that cave.” 

“ You’ve explained that to him 
all right,” said Tom. 

But even if he docs find it 
Janion may" come in on top of him,” 
objected Dicky". “ And : —I don’t 
know whether Joe has any" light.” 

“ Yes, he has. He ahvay-s carries 
a torch. I saw it sticking out of 
his pocket,” replied Tom. “ Don’t 
talk, or you won’t have wind left 
for the rest of the run.” 

Dicky" said no more, but all the 
same there was a very" anxious ex¬ 
pression on his small face as he and 
Tom trotted steadily onward. 

CHAPTER 47 

Janion’s Defiance 

At last the cliffs were in sight, 
rising in rugged grandeur 
against the sky". Dicky" anxiously 
searched tlie grassy" slope leading 
up to them, but there was not a 
soul in sight. 

“ Where are they ? ” he asked 
Tom. 

“ Joe’s there by now, I expect,” 
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Tom answered; “ but we ought 

to see Janion.” 

“ There isn’t a sign of him,” 
said Dicky" in a puzzled voice. 

“ Perhaps he’s gone up that 
gully",” suggested Tom. “ That’s 
the way we’d best try.” 

Dicky agreed, and moving cau¬ 
tiously" across the lower part of tlie 
grass slope they reached the gully 
and walked quickly up it. 

Still no sign either of Last or 
Janion. - 

The gully" was so deep that they 
could not get a sight of the way 
up the cliff till they were quite near 
the bottom of "it. : Then Dicky, 
who was ahead, drew a. quick breath. 
. “ There’s Janion,” he whispered. 
“ Look ! Half-way" up ! ” 

Tom took fit quite coolly". 

“ Then I’m pretty sure Joe’s in 
the cave already,” he said. 

“What are wc going to do?” 
asked Dickyl 

“ Climb up after Janion. Only 
leave the bag down here, Dicky". 
Best be on the safe side.” 

Dicky nodded and thrust the bag 
into a hollow under a big rock, then 
waited, with his eyes on Janion. 
The man was going up the same 
way" as on the day before, but it 
was not safe to follow till he had 
passed the half-way ridge. 

“ Suppose lie comes right in on 
top of Joe ?.” Dicky said uncom¬ 
fortably. 

“ Don’t worry" about that. Joe 
will be looking out for him,” re¬ 
plied Tom. “ There ! He’s out of 
sight. Come on ! ” 

They knew the way now, and it 
was easier than it had been yester¬ 
day", but when they got to the ledge 
Janion was already" out of sight. 

They" had just reached the narrow 
slit which was the mouth of the cave 
when, from somewhere inside, came 
a thudding sound and a yell. 

“ Oh, Janion's found Joe ! ” 
cried Dicky, and, dashing past Tom, 
flung himself into the opening. 

“ Joe’s got Janion, more likely",” 
muttered Tom, as he hurried after. 

Round the curve where the 
passage led into the cave Dicky 
could see a gleam of light on the 
rugged rock walls, and, reckless of 
danger, dashed round the corner. 
The" first thing he saw was an 
electric torch lying on a reck on 
the right-hand side of the mouth of 
the cave, the next two figures 
struggling furiously" on the floor, 
rolling over one another, first one 
on top, then the other. He could 
hear tlie thud of their boot heels on 
the rock, and their panting breath. 

For the moment Joe Last was on 
top, his long, lean figure twisted 
in a desperate effort to keep the 
other down. But Joe, active and 
wiry as he was, was only a boy, 
and Janion was a grown man, and 
a good three stone heavier. Next 
instant he had got Joe by the throat 
and literally torn him loose from 
his hold. Joe rolled over sideway; 
and Janion, with a harsh cry" of 
triumph, was in the act of spring¬ 
ing to his feet, when Dicky and 
Tom together, both hurled them¬ 
selves upon him. 

They took him completely" by 
surprise, and their combined w eight 
bow-led him right over, and sent 
him flat on his face with a force 
that half stunned him. Before he 
could rise again Joe was up. In a 
flash he w-as on Janion again. 

“ Hold him 1 ” he panted, and 
w-hipping out a length of cord 
pulled Janion’s wrists together, 
and tied them behind him. 

“ And that's all right,” he said 
grimly-. 

“ Have—have y"ou got the deeds ? ” 
asked Dicky breathlessly. 

“Not y r et,” replied Joe, “but 
I've got Janion, which is as good.” 

Janion writhed round and rolled 
over. His heavy face was purple, 
and the veins stood out like cords 
on his forehead. 

“You think so!” he snarled. 
“ But it ain't so, Mr. Joe Last. 
You can search for a month of 
Sundays, but y r ou won’t never find 
anything.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Who Was She ? 

A Famous Poetess 

A little girl born in Hereford- 
shire in the 19th century, 
who spent all her childhood on 
her father’s estate near Ledbury, 
was very" fond of books, and at 
the early age of ten read Homer’s 
Iliad in the original. 

The stirring deeds there 
described impressed her vividly, 
and she * developed an ambition 
to write a great poem on some 
phase of Greek history". A y-ear 
or .two later she endeavoured to 
carry out this ambition, and 
produced an epic on the Battle of 
Marathon, which was a striking 
performance for a young girl. 

She loved the open air and 
often went riding, but one day", 
while trying to saddle her horse, 
she met with an accident that 
injured her spine, and for a long 
time she was a confirmed invalid. 
Her age at the time was eighteen, 
and during the first year of her 
illness she utilised the time in 
writing a volume of poems, which 
was follow-ed by others. 

She had not long recovered 
from her serious accident when 
another sad trouble befell her. 
While staying at Torquay she 
had the great shock of learning 
one day 7 that her brother and a 
party 7 of friends who had gone 
out in a boat had all been 
drow-ned. A seriaus illness ensued, 
and for the next few- years she 
w'as again an invalid, confined to 
her room. 

Much poetry came from her 
pen at this period, and when she 
was 38 she published a volume 
that contained a poem that has 
become very famous. It was a 
thrilling appeal on behalf of little 
children w-ho were being op¬ 
pressed, and had a great effect in 
stirring people’s consciences and 
moving Parliament to action. 

Tw'O years later she met 
another famous poet and became 
his wife, and for 14 years the 
couple lived an ideal married life- 
Curiously enough, at the time of 
their marriage the bride was 
considered by the public to be the 
greater poet, but time has shown 
that this w 7 as a mistake, and her 
husband now 7 ranks as one of the 
great poets of England, while her 
poetry" is little read today". 

She and her husband lived 
in Italy, w 7 here many" dis¬ 
tinguished people w'ere included 
in their circle. 

At last the end came; The 
poetess, became seriously ill, and 
on her final evening she told her 
husband it w-as only one of her 
usual attacks and she was sure she 
w'ould recover. She even talked 
over plans for the coming y"ear.- 

But she grew w;orse, and passed 
away smiling and happy with lier 
head on her hus¬ 
band’s cheek. 

Her last spoken 
word was 
“Beautiful,” 
uttered in reply 7 
to a tender in¬ 
quiry from her 
husband as to 
how she felt. 

The word described her w 7 hole life. 
Here is her portrait. Who w*as she ? 
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DF MERRYMAN 

The budding poet was reading his 
latest effort to a friend, and 
had reached the twentieth stanza 
when he remarked: 

“ I am so sorry to intrude on 
your time to such an extent.”' 

“ Oh, not at all! ” replied the 
candid friend. “ I was thinkmg„of 
something else! ” 

0 0 0 

Take Care 

O'CE there was a naughty germ 
That had no place to go; . 
But soon it found a hollow tooth 
And there began to grow. 

0 0 0 

What is it that goes up and down, 
wears many boots out, and yet 
never had any boots ? 

A football. 

'3 0 0 

Transposition 

To see an army do my whole, how 
grand l 

Behead, and then in heaven, on 
earth, I stand. 

Transpose my whole, I please each 
man and maid; 

Behead, and of me now you are 
afraid. 

Again behead, my usefulness you’ve 
proved ; 

Transpose, I with the flock of sheep 
have moved. Solution next week 
0 0 0 



jjow do you know that your nose 
and chin are not well matched ? 

Because words are constantly 
passing between them. 

0 0 0 

Satisfied 

Th e RE was once a black nigger coon 
Who cried every night for the 
moon; 

So they took him a trip 
In a whopping airship 
And gave him a slice in a spoon. 

0 0 0 

Wiiat “the centre of gravity ? 

The letter V. 

0 0 0 

The Magic Square 

/\$K your friends if they tan design 
a monogram which will include 
the initial of the surname of every¬ 
body present. More likely than 
not they will be unable to do so in 
such a way that each letter can be 
read distinctly. 

The square in the top left-hand 
corner of the diagram below, 
however, not only contains all the 
letters of the alphabet, which can 
be quite easily seen, but it also 
includes all the numerals. 


Father and Son 

John Smith, whose age is forty-five, 
** has a son aged twelve. When 
will John Smith be three times as 

Old as his SOn ? . Answer next week 


0 0 0 

Another Explorer 



So now I’ll explore, and I think, 
on the whole, 

I’m as likely as most folks to find 
the North Pole ! ” 

0 0 0 

The Seasonings 

“ Now, Tommy,” exclaimed the 
teacher, “ can you give me 
the names of the four seasons ? ” 

“ Er—er——” he hesitated ; then 
a light shone in his eyes. “ Salt, 
mustard, vinegar, pepper! ” he 
shouted triumphantly. 

□ 0 □ 

Hide and Seek 

An elephant once, in Brazil, 

Tried hard a mosquito to kill; * 
But it jumped on his back 
And hid in a crack, 

And it’s probably hiding there still. 
0 0 0 - 

The Retort Discourteous 
A particularly talkative clergy¬ 
man, having wasted a great deal 
of the time of a parishioner, a very 
busy man, was asked by the long- 
suffering one: 

“ Why are you like the bell in 
the steeple of your church ? ” 

“ Pm sure I cannot say,” replied 
the clergyman, after thinking for a 
little while. “ Why am I ? ” 

“ Oh, because you have a long 
tongue in an empty head ! ” 

There was no more time wasted 
that day. 

0 0 0. 

Do You Live Here? 


What town does this picture represent ? 

Solution next week 

0 0 0 ' 

\\ 7 hat is that of which the common 
sort is the best ? 

Sense. 

0.0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
The WUl 

Reckoning the page’s share as-one, 
the footman’s will be three and the 
butler’s six, making ten in all. One 
share is £280 divided by ten, and 
therefore the page receives £28, the 
footman £84, and the butler £16S. 

What Are We ? Coals 
Observation Test 

The water should not flow out at 
a higher level than it entered. 
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jacko Makes a Hash of It 

At last, after many weary weeks, the Jacko Family had 
** found a home. 

“ At last,” declared Mother, “ we can have our own things 
about us and live like respectable folk. You, my lamb,” she 

- said, turning to the baby, “ shall sleep in your cot again instead 
of that old soap-box.” 

“ And Dad,” said Jacko cheekily, “ will get his beloved 
Windsor chair back, and sit on the r edge of it, and stick his 
feet on the mantelpiece, as in the good old days of yore.” 

“ If you want a job,” remarked his father, “ you can put 
on your cap and go right off to the repository and fetch it.” 

1_ “ Better still,” said his mother, “fetch everything back.” 

“ Right-o ! ” replied Jacko. And away he w 7 ent. 

But when he got to the shop and told his tale the man laughed 
at him. He knew something of Master Jacko. . 

“Tell that to the marines l ” he said. “ And now get off, 
my lad. Fve no time to waste this morning; I've got a big 
moving job on.” 

3 While Jacko hung about outside, wondering what to do, the 

- man came out .with his hat on, and walked quickly away. 

Jacko watched till he was out of sight, and then slipped in. 



“They are our things ! ” he shouted 


“ Rummy place ! ” said Jacko to himself, looking round. 
“ Coo ! What a pile of stuff—all arranged in funny little 
compartments. I wonder where ours is ? Why, here it is ! 

- That's Dad's chair, or I’ll eat my hat.” 

It was certainly very like it, and Jacko, highly delighted, 
took to his heels and made for a little greengrocer's shop round 
the corner. He had a friend in that shop, and soon out he 
came again, wheeling a little cart. 

He took it to the shop, loaded it up, and started off home. 

“ You’re a smart lad, Jacko,” he was saying to himself, 
7_ when suddenly he heard a great shout. 

“ Stop thief! ” cried an angry voice; and up rushed a 
man flourishing his arms and bawling at the top of his voice. 
“ Stop that boy ! ” he shouted. “ He's stolen my furniture ! ” 

Jacko was so surprised that for a moment it took his breath 
away. But he soon found it again. 

“ They're our things, I tell you 1 ” he shouted. 
g “ No, they're not ! ” interrupted a voice, and who should 

- come strolling up but Brother Adolphus. 

“ It’s all right,” he said to the man, who happened to he a 
friend of his. “ This is my young brother. He's a bit of an 
ass, but he means well.” 

Jacko nearly exploded with indignation. 

“ Get off home ! ” said Adolphus, giving him a push. “ You 
can't do anything without making a hash of it! 

I , . . _J__ ___-■ __ 

The paragraph on the right is a French translation of the paragraph on the left 

New Figures on the Chess 
Board 

The ancient game of chess has 
not escaped the never-ceasing 
|0 search for the ne%v and unusual. 

In place of the time-honoured 
ivory and ebony; aluminium 
is now being used for the 
pieces, the white men being plain 
aluminium, and the black the 
same metal coated with enamel, 

W a* used for motor-cars. 

” In some sets of these metal 
pieces, which are very inexpensive 
and extremely durable, the chess¬ 
men take various grotesque 
forms, the knight being repre¬ 
sented by a fierce-looking cow 
and the king by a tall figure with 
12 a high hat and a quaintly-carved, 

- grinning face. 


Les Nouvelles Pieces du Jeu 
d’ltchecs 

L'antique jeu d'echecs n’a pas 
echappe a Tine ess ante recherche 
du nouveau et de Finsolite. 

En place de Tebene et de 
l’ivoire consacres par 1'usage, 
on se sert actuellement de 
1'aluminium pour fabriquer les 
pieces; les blanches sont en 
aluminium simple, les noires en 
aluminium recouvert du vernis 
dont on se sert pour les autos. 

. Dans certains de ces jeux en 
metal, qui sont tres bon mar die 
et tres durables, les pieces 
prennent des formes grotesques, 
le cavalier est represente sous la 
forme d'une vache feroce, et le 
roi sous celie d'un grand hon- 
homme a chapeau haut de forme, 
et a la figure grimacante et drole- 
ment sculptee. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The Inkpot 

Tt was frightfully cold in the 
1 schoolroom. Jhe fire was 
low, for Nurse had forgotten to 
make it up before she went out. 

Bertie put down his pew and 
thought a minute; then he 
picked up his copy-book and 4 
his pen and the inkpot and 
marched off to the dining-room. 

There he found a splendid 
fire. It was ever so cosy 
squatting down on the hearth- ' 
rug in front of it. 

When he had sat' there a 
little while he drew the copy¬ 
book on to his knees, set the 
inkpot beside him, and went 
on with his copy. 

It grew almost too dark to 
see before he had finished, so 
he got up and carried every¬ 
thing back into the schoolroom. 

On the way he met his mother. 

“ Oh, Bertie ! ” she cried as- 
she saw him. “ Whatever are 
you doing with that inkpot ? 
You know you ought not to 
be carrying it about.” 

Bertie knew quite well. 

“ I'm being ever so careful, 
Mummy,” he said. 

But his mother took it out 
of his hand, and told him to 
go upstairs and make himself 
tidy for tea. 

He washed his hands and 
brushed his hair, but when he 
got down again the dining¬ 
room was. empty. 

By this time the curtains 
were drawn and the lamps lit, 
and the first thing Bertie saw 
in the bright light was a great 
splash of ink on the hearthrug . 

Bertie's heart almost stopped 
beating. Oh dear! What 
would Mummy say ? 

While he stood looking at 
it he heard voices on the stairs. 
Mummy's and Daddy's. < 
Mummy was scolding. 

“I do hope it isn't a bad . 
one,” she said, as they came 



in. “ It's a new rug, and a 
specially nice one.” 

They walked over to the 
dreadful inkstain and stood 
staring down at it. 

“ That old pen of yours is 
always leaking,” said Mummy. 

“ Why don't you buy your¬ 
self a new one ? ” 

Bertie didn't wait to hear 
any more. He gave a wild 
whoop of joy and danced out' 0 
of the room. 

So it wasn't his doing after 
all, but poor old Daddy's ! 
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The Children's Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 



The C.N. is posted anywhere abroad for us. a 
year: inland 13 s. My Magazine (published on the 
15 th of each month) is posted abroad for 14s.; 
Canada 13s. 6d.; British Isles 14s. 6d. See below. 


PONY GOES TO SCHOOL • CORNET ANYONE CAN PLAY • WATER BY MOTOR 



A Pony Goes to School—IVliss Margery Lownds, of Dedham, Essex, has a remarkable 
gift in the training of horses, and here she is seen teaching a New Forest pony to jump 


Swiss Children Enjoy Their Holiday—The children of other lands 1>esides Britain are 
glad of a rest from school, and here we see a happy group of Swiss girls out for a walk 



Tortoise Three Feet Long—A new 
giant tortoise, presented to the 
London Zoo by the Emirof Katsina 



The Lorry Railway Engine—Motor lorries 
used in the war are being converted at 
Slough for use on railways. They are able 
to haul a load of from fifty to a hundred 
tons at twenty miles an hour quite easily 



Cornet That All Can Play—Private Jowett, a British soldier of the Rhine Army of Occupa- A Tiger Crosses the River—This striking 

tion, has invented ah appliance which will enable anyone to play the cornet. It is on the photograph of a tiger jumping across a 

principle of the pianola, a roll of specially perforated paper controlling the valves, so stream was taken in the jungle of Nepal, 

that ail the player has to do to produce excellent music is to blow. This picture shows where the Prince of Wales has recently 

Master Barrie Darewski, the son of the famous composer, playing the mechanical cornet been tiger-hunting as the guest of the ruler 



Water Delivered by Motor Transport—The prolonged drought has led to many strange The End of a Famous Ship—The warship Vindictive, which won such fame in the attack 

results, including the delivery of water by motor vehicles. Here a lorry is delivering on Zeebrugge and helped to block the entrance to Ostend harbour during the war, is shown 

500 gallons at a village near Canterbury, the charge being 35 shillings including delivery here about to be broken up. She will provide a rich harvest for souvenir collectors 


The Children’3 Newspaper is printed and published every Friday by the proprietors, the Amalgamated Press, Limited, The Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 4 . It is registered as a newspaper and 
for transmission by Canadian post. It can be ordered from these agents ; Canada, Imperial News Company; Australasia, Gordon and Gotch; South Africa, Central News Agency ; ^Iridia. A. H. Wheeler and Co* 






















































